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PEOPLE, PLACES, AND PROSPECTS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
By C. W. HOBLEY, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 


Durine about three and a half years of service with the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, I travelled over a considerable portion of their 
territory, some of it comparatively new ground, and I have now been 
asked to lay before the Society a few particulars of my observations. 

I will in the first place deal with sundry notes made during a 
voyage of exploration up the river Tana in the stern-wheel steamer 
Kenya in 1891. 

The first point that strikes one about the Tana is the bar at its 
mouth, and the peculiar way in which the river runs nearly parallel to 
the shore for some distance before emptying itself into the sea. Probably 
the Tana formerly debouched into a wide estuary which ran back many 
miles inland, but since then the whole coast-line has been raised, and 
monsoons have piled up the great series of sand dunes which fringe the 
coast, and of which the Kitanga Tanga Hills, a few miles up the river, 
are only examples of a little earlier date; so that it is a continual fight 
between the tidal currents and monsoons which choke up the river 
mouth, and the ebb tide and current of the river which try to keep the 
passage clear. The fringing coral reef which runs up and down the 
coast protects the loose sandy material already piled up. The mouth 
of the river is almost indistinguishable from seawards; the only thing 
that gives one a hint of its location is a large fan-shaped body of 
yellowish muddy water which stretches two or three miles out to sea, 
and if tasted will be found nearly fresh. 

Immediately behind the sandhil!s there occurs a considerable tract 
of low-lying swampy ground covered with mangrove forest and very 
rank vegetation, studded with several salt lagoons. 
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The mangrove, or boriti timber, as it is locally termed, is very fine 
in this lower portion of the river, and being so near to the coast ought 
to be of great value. It is used principally for building purposes, its 
principal feature being the straightness of the spars, the evenness of 
the grain, and it is, moreover, proof against the white ant; straight 
spars of 50 or 60 feet in length are easily obtained. 

The tidal influence is felt to a distance of about 12 to 15 miles up 
the Tana. There are evidences that the Ozi and Tana mouths were 
both originally outlets for one big river, and the area between being a 
sort of delta of alluvium. Dr. Gregory observed on Kenya evidences 
of a much more extensive glaciation in past times, which would lead 
one to infer either that the mountain was much higher then, or the 
climate was much colder; it is possible that this increase of the ice-cap 
occurred during that great oscillation of the pole which caused the 
glacial age. But to whatever cause due, the melting of this enormous 
quantity of ice would account for the presence of a vastly larger 
quantity of water in the river in past ages. 

The valley of the Tana, throughout the whole of its navigable length, 
is of enormous width, the river flowing through this vast plain, and 
generally confined by low banks, so that after the rains it floods the 
country on either side, thus providing a perennial fertilizer. 

Owing to the excessive winding, the river has formed what are 
called on the Mississippi “ cut-outs ;” these phenomena occur when the 
winding is so acute that a piece of the river takes the furm of a loop, 
and in time the neck of the loop gets worn through, and the waters 
rush through the opening with the force due to the fall in the whole 
distance round the loop, and the force of this current soon carves a 
wide channel through the neck. The swampy lake of Ashakubabo, near 
Ngao, is a fine example of the formation of a lagoon through the agency 
of one of the “cut-outs” previously referred to, the river having formerly 
flowed round the head of this lake; a “cut-out” has then taken place, 
and the two ends of the bend have been gradually silted up, the water 
vf the lake being annually replenished at flood-time. 

The action of the river in carving away its banks goes on at a very 
rapid rate, as is demonstrated by the deserted French mission at Ndera. 
This house was built on the concave side of a sharp bend, and the river 
has eaten away the bank so 1apidly that although the place was only 
built about the year 1889, half the house has now been washed away 
by the water, which is carving away the bank at the rate of nearly 
3 feet a year. 

The absence of tributaries is rather a striking feature in the lower 
part of the river, but it is partly due to the enormous width of plain 
on either side, and there is no decided drop in any one direction, so the 
rain-water sinks in generally all over the surface, only collecting a 
little in shallow lagoon-like pools, which al! evaporate in the dry 
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season ; moreover, as far as our observations extended, they seemed 
to show that the rainfall is much slighter in the steppes of the Tana 
valley than at the coast, or in the mountainous regions like Ukambani. 

There is a large district at the mouth of the river up to Ngao, and 
across to the Ozi, where the country is flooded on either side for miles 
at the season of high river. The proportion of this tract at present 
under cultivation is a very small fraction of the area, and there is here 
ready at hand a large area eminently suited fur native agriculturists 
for the production of rice, the Tana being on one side and the Ozi on 
the other in direct communication with the sea, which is only about 12 
or 15 miles distant; although the Tana mouth, it is true, is crippled to 
a certain extent by the presence of a bar. On account of this, a work 
that would help greatly the development of the region would be the 
widening and deepening of the Bellazoni canal. This canal was dug 
by the former Sultan of Witu, Fumo Bakari, by means of slave labour, 
in order to provide for the passage of canoe traffic between the Tana 
and Ozi. It is now only a mere narrow winding ditch, along which 
canoes can barely pass; if it could be straightened and widened so as 
to provide a permanent waterway between the two rivers, the benefit 
to the Tana trade would be incalculable; the material to be excavated 
is only black alluvial earth. 

From Ngao to Ngatana is a very thinly populated region, and large 
tracts on the right bank are well suited for rice cultivation; but from 
Ngatana to Ndera the banks are lined with villages, and a great pro- 
portion of the land is under cultivation for rice and bananas. Beyond 
Ndera, between that place and Kinakombe, there is a considerable 
amount of cultivation, but it is interfered with in a great measure 
by long stretches of thick woods; the lazy Wapokomo do not care for 
the labour of clearing away the woods in order to make plantations, and 
native tools, too, are very inadequate for work of this sort. 

Above Kinakombe there is very little cultivation on the left bank on 
account of the raids of the Somalis. Nearly every year in the dry season, 
about February and March, when the river is very low, they come down 
to the river and carry off the Pokomo women and children for slaves, 
and the Pokomos never dream of offering any resistance ; this proceed- 
ing naturally has a blighting influence on the people, besides robbing 
the country of its working population. The Pokomos were also worried 
by the ruffianly marauders from the Witu district, who came up in 
canoes, cheated the natives out of their ivory, and stole their produce. 
This went on on a large scale until the Witu defeat in 1890; since then 
it has been greatly reduced, and, with an efficient administration on 
the Lower Tana, it can be entirely stopped with comparative little 
trouble. The Somali-raiding is a far more serious trouble, of which 
it is not easy to see a solution. These raiding bands sweep down 
through the dry steppes which bound the Tana valley, and appear 
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unexpectedly in the Pokomo villages and plantations, seize all the 
women and children they can lay hands on, and disappear once more. 
The sphere of their raiding stretches from about Ndera, right up to 
Korokoro. During our stay at Hameye, a band of Somalis came down 
and carried off several Galla women from the villages about two days 
below the station. 

A few miles above Kinakombe, on the left bank of the river, there is 
a high bank on the concave side of a bend of the river; this is a very 
favourite spot for the Somalis to strike the river. It is called Gubaida, 
and a Somali path comes right down to the river here. Possibly an 
outpost at this spot might have a beneficial effect in checking the 
marauders. 

Some distance above Gubaida is Koni, which is the centre of a 
prosperous district. A good deal of grain is produced, and a considerable 
amount of orchella-weed occurs in the woods, fringing the river around 
this place. 

From Koni upwards as far as Sissini the population is rather thick, 
but they cultivate very little more than ‘is necessary for their own 
requirements ; in fact, in places considerable difficulty was experienced 
in feeding our caravan. Above the Malalulu district the population 
rapidly begins to thin, with the exception of a thick cluster of villages 
around Ripa and Masa, and continues to do so until Kidori, where it 
practically ceases. Ripa and Masa were, I believe, according to 
Denhardt, formerly supposed to refer to the same place; but we found 
that Ripa was to the south, Masa being 2 or 3 miles further north. 
In this district many fine trees are found; they are known to the 
Swahilis by various names, viz. Mvule, Mfuni, and Mparaumsi; they 
have a straight stem about 3 to 4 feet in diameter, and run to a height 
of 80 or 90 feet ; they have a cream-coloured bark, no lateral branches, 
but a large umbrella-shaped mass of foliage at the summit. The 
wood is light-coloured and regular in growth, easily worked, and is 
consequently much prized for canoe manufacture. The natives tell you 
that it is the only tree the snake is unable to climb. 

Kidori may be called the boundary of the Lower Tana, for here the 
Pokomo population entirely ceases, and consequently all cultivation ; for 
the natives, instead of showing signs of spreading northwards, seem to 
be decreasing in numbers. 

Leaving Kidori, you enter a new region with magnificent unbroken 
forest on either bank, occasionally coming across a few rough huts 
belonging to Wasania hunters, who lead a sort of nomadic existence, 
being usually right away in the steppes elephant-hunting, and in times 
of scarcity of water coming down to live by the river. We steamed for 
four and a half days through this uninhabited region, and the belt of 
forest on either bank is very dense throughout. There are few spots, 


very few, where the line of forest is broken for a hundred yards or so, 
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and the dry steppe land runs down to the water’s edge; it is at these 
spots that caravans, marching parallel to the river, can come down and 
get water. There are long lines of trees very like the English poplar, 
and as large; they fringe the river nearly continuously throughout this 
district, and onwards at intervals until Hargazo is reached, where a 
little beyond the falls they entirely cease. These forests are so extensive, 
and contain such fine timber, that they are worthy of some attention ; 
and as the demand for timber on the coast increases, a lumber trade on 
the Tana ought to prove a financial success; the logs could be fastened 
together into rafts, and so floated down the stream. 

Emerging from this region, the Korokoro district is reached, and one 
or two scattered Galla villages. The head Galla chief Sadeh lives in 
the lower part of this district, near Odo Borroruva. In a deserted 
Galla village near this spot, a curious relic of Peters’ expedition was 
found, namely, a couple of solid drawn loaded cartridges with steel pro- 
jectiles for Peters’ Hotchkiss cannon, evidently stolen from his camp by 
the Gallas. At the upper end of the island of Odo Borroruva, at a place 
called Galanabe, the main Galla settlements are now situated; the 
reason for their moving to this spot being the near proximity of some 
large swamps, where they and the Wapokomo flee upon the approach of 
raiding bands of Somalis or Wakamba. The entrance to these retreats 
is artfully concealed; it consists of a very low passage in thick foliage 
just high enough to admit of a small dug-out canoe, the occupants of 
which have to lie down and work themselves along the passage by 
means of the boughs above. The Wapokomo in the Korokoro district 
are very different from those of the lower river; and, although not so 
nominally, they are virtually slaves of the Gallas, and a great proportion 
are half-caste Galla and Wapokomo. 

About a mile above the settlements of Galanabe is the site of the 
station built by Mr. Pigott at Bokore. This is now entirely demolished, 
with the exception of a flag-staff, probably destroyed by Gallas or 
Wakamba. Opposite Bokore is the embouchure of a small arm of the 
river, which forms a low-lying island, stretching several miles, similar 
to that which forms the island of Odo Borroruva. A good day’s steaming 
above Bokore brought us to Balarti, the Company’s station, which is 
situated about 12 miles below Hameye or Baza, the residence of the 
old Pokomo chief, Eribaidima. This village forms the extreme limit of 
Pokomo occupation on the Tana. The site of the Company’s station 

salarti is a very pleasant one, situated high above the river, and quite 

dry at all seasons; and east and west of it are fine stretches of land 
capable of cultivation, and even at highest flood it has uninterrupted 
access to the steppe land at the back. 

The climate at Balarti is very pleasant, but of course, our observa- 
tions only extending over a little more than three months, they cannot be 
taken as a yearly average. The temperature was very moderate. There 
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were pleasant breezes both by day and night, and there was no dew. 
The average barometrical pressure and temperature during the period of 
about three months, from June to August, was as follows : — 


§ a.m. 12 p.m. 6pm. 
Average barometrical pressure ig rere « 29°79 
Average temperature in shade SEO? 2.6... SES" 





It is to be regretted, however, that we had no instruments with us 
with which to obtain results as to the moisture of the atmosphere. 
During the whole of the time a south-west monsoon blew strongly every 
day. The weather was fine, but occasionally cloudy. 

A thoughtful observer standing on the banks of the river at high 
flood, and watching the powerful turbulent chocolate-coloured stream 
rush by, cannot fail to be struck with the terrible amount of waste going 
on—waste of water and power which might be used for irrigation, and 
waste of a vast amount of fertilizing material, both things of golden 
worth in a tropical land. If this turbid torrent could be made to 
deposit its mud upon the flat steppe lands of the valley, instead of 
going to form a fan-shaped sedimentary deposit in the sea about the 
mouth of the river, the benefits would be incalculable. At present the 
muddy waters of the river disculour the sea for some miles away from 
the mouth, and some thousand tons of rich fertilizing material must be 
deposited yearly around the mouth of the river, choking up its exit, 
instead of transforming many square miles of barren land into a fertile, 
productive, and remunerative tract. 

With regard to the irrigating power of the river, it is at present 
entirely uncontrolled; at one time there is too much water and at 
another time too little, but by suitable engineering works it might be 
properly regulated and its influence immeasurably extended. The height 
of the station at Korokoro is 460 feet above sea-level, and a barrage or 
dam in this neighbourhood, raising the level of the river at least 30 feet, 
would enable several hundred square miles of country to be irrigated. 
Below Korokoro the construction of a dam would be a matter of great 
difficulty, owing to the absence of stone, but great results might be 
achieved by the proper utilization of the water-power of the river. It 
could be easily employed to raise water, which could be stowed in large 
reservoirs, and thence led over the country to assist the culture of rice 
and cotton. These improvements once carried out, one could safely 
prophesy that the prosperity of the Tana valley would exceed that of 
any other area in our East African possessions. 

We will now deal with the tribes inhabiting the Tana basin. Al} 
tribes of this part of Africa may be divided into two classes, pastoral 
and agricultural. Pastoral tribes, from the fact of their having to 
follow the pasture necessary to graze their flocks, are more or less 
nomadic. Agricultural tribes, on the other hand, always inhabit a 
fixed location. Tastoral tribes, whenever they become degenerate, or 
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in any way worsted in the struggle for existence, take upon themselves 
the habits of an agricultural tribe; the converse is never the case. 
With regard to the Tana, the tribes met with from the mouth of the 
river up to Hameye, are the Wapokomo, Gallas, Waboni, and Wasania. 
The Wapokomo are essentially an agricultural tribe. They inhabit the 
river on both sides, and are never found living away from the imre- 
diate vicinity of its banks. They belong to the Bantu race, and are 
closely allied to the tribes which inhabit the east coast immediately 
behind the coast-line from Lamu down to the river Rufiji, and of which 
the Wanyika, Wagiriama, Wadigo, and Wazaramu are collateral branches. 
Living on the river for generations, these people have made it their high- 
road, all their internal communications being carried on by means of 
canoes. Nearly every family in every village possesses one or more 
~anoes. These canoes, which are often 30 or 40 feet in length, and 
seldom more than 2 feet in width, are very skilfully made, being hollowed 
out of the solid trunk of a tree by means of very primitive tools. They 
are very skilful boitmen, are all very expert swimmers, and are the 
only tribes I have seen who do not fear the crocodiles, with which the 
river abounds; one of their great sports being crocodile and hippo 
hunting. Although they have no very big chiefs, there is usually in 
each district a headman in one village, who commands a certain amount 
of respect throughout that district. The chief Nife of Ndera or Kosi 
is an example of such a man. The majority of the Wapokomo have 
adopted the Moslem faith, but a great deal of savage superstition still 
survives amongst them. For instance, in all villages there is a sort of 
shed under which the elders sit and discuss matters; the innermost 
part of this shed is partitioned off, and only the grown-up men are 
allowed to enter; all young men upon attaining manhood have to 
be initiated into the mysteries of this inner chamber. There is one 
curious superstition, that of the “Golahoi,’ which is found among 
the people of the lower river. There are certain stretches of forest 
between Ndera and the coast which this creature is said to inhabit. 
The story is that a man walking alone through these woods will some- 
times meet a strange creature in the form of a man bearing a pot 
of honey. He will ask the man to drink, and if the native does so, 
while the native is raising the pot to his mouth, the Golahoi, seizing 
him by the throat, strangles him. Ifa strange noise is heard coming 
from the depths of the woods the Wapokomo are generally very 
frightened, and will tell you this is the Golahoi calling. 

The Wapokomo have also another series of ceremonies, about which 
they are very reticent. Certain of the headmen construct an instrument 
of the nature of a powerful drum, and this instrument is secretly taken 
away into the woods. They there stay for some time performing a 
vigil with this drum, and fasting the while. At certain intervals the 
drum is sounded, and when they hear this, the Wapokomo all retire 
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to their huts, and dare not emerge until all is again quiet. It is very 
difficult to obtain a detailed and accurate account of these ceremonies 
without long residence among the people, as they at once become very 
suspicious if a European tries to investigate the subject. 

Whilst speaking of these matters, I may mention a curious legend 
the Wapokomo possess relative to their origin. It is to the effect that 
in ages past a great giant, named Fumo Liongwe, lived at Kipini and 
possessed the whole country-side, particularly the Tana valley. One 
day in his wanderings he entered the Wanyika country, and carried off 
a man and woman of this tribe; this couple he took away to some 
place on the Lower Tana, established them there, and gave them orders 
to cultivate the banks, to build canoes, and row people up and down the 
river. This they did, and hence sprung the Wapokomo tribe. They 
live in dome-shaped thatched huts about 10 feet high and from 8 to 10 
feet in diameter; these huts have a floor raised about 15 inches from 
the ground, made of a lattice of strips taken from the midrib of the 
leaves of the wild date. Lattice-work stages 6 feet in height are to 
be seen in most of the villages. When the floods are very high they 
retire to these stages, and live up there entirely until the floods subside. 

The products of the Wapokomo are principally rice, bananas, and 
maize ; there is very little rice grown above Subakini. In the Korokoro 
district rice is hardly grown at all; it is there a great rarity. Besides 
these products, a certain quantity of manioc, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, koonde, and chiroko or pojo, are grown; the two 
latter being a small variety of bean. A small grain called wimbi is also 
grown, for the purpose of manufacturing an intoxicating beverage. ‘The 
Wapokomo also farm bees to a great extent. They take a piece of wood 
about 12 inches in diameter and + feet in length, and hollow this out 
till it is a mere shell, fill up each end with the exception of a small 
hole, and sling it up in a tree; this forms a hive for the wild bees. 
There are thousands of these hives to be seen as you proceed up the 
river. The natives do not eat much of it as honey, but use it principally 
for the manufacture of a fermented liquor. ‘To ferment this it is necessary 
to obtain a rather peculiar kind of fruit; this fruit is about 1 foot long 
and 3 inches in diameter, composed of a hard fleshy substance; it is 
suspended by a single thin cord from the parent tree. This fruit is dried 
and cut up into pieces, and placed in the liquor required to be fermented. 
The best honey is quite colourless, and is equal in flavour to good Eng- 
lish honey. The Wapokomo have no idea of the value of the beeswax, 
which is at present entirely wasted. The Tana tobacco is of good 
quality, and if skilfully dried it would be fit for the European market. 
At present the natives simply plait the leaves into a sort of rope and 
dry them in the sun. The Wapokomo possess a considerable amount 
of ivory, obtained second-hand from the Waboni. 

The dress of the Wapokomo is very simple, consisting of a coloured 
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cloth round the loins, and sometimes a piece of plain cloth thrown over 
the shoulders ; they wear round the neck numerous thin chains of brass or 
iron ; they also wear brass armlets. The hair is laboriously twisted up 
into innumerable little tufts with oil and ngeo—ngeo being red oxide of 
iron powdered, This mixture of raddle and oil is also smeared over the 
neck and shoulders; this process is only adopted by the young men 
who desire to attract admiration. The Wapokomo are armed with two 
spears, with small oval blades like Somali spears, one of which has a 
long shaft of 8 or 9 feet in length, this spear being solely used for spear- 
ing crocodiles and other objects in the water; some of the older men 
carry bows and arrows. The women are dressed in a sort of kilt from 
the waist to the knee very similar to that worn by the Wanyika; they 
also wear anklets, and belts embroidered with beads, and numerous bead 
necklaces. The women, like the men, are very expert in managing canoes. 
In many places, especially in the upper river, there are large groves of 
the Borassus flabelliformis. From the sap of this palm the Wapokomo 
make a sweet intoxicating drink. ‘The estimated number of the 
Wapokomo is from ten to fifteen thousand. 

Let us now briefly refer to the Gallas. The Tana Gallas are 
an example of a pastoral tribe, worsted in their struggles with their 
enemies, abandoning pastoral nomadic life and taking up quieter agri- 
cultural pursuits. ‘They are a branch of the great Galla tribes situated 
in the south of Abyssinia, which in former times burst their bounds, 
spread south as a great wave of invasion, and eventually settled down 
and formed the three sub-tribes—Doran, Randili, and Barraretta Gallas. 
The Randili and Boran tribes still flourish, but the Barraretta tribe, 
which inhabits the Tana valley, was some twelve years ago almost 
crushed out of existence by an organized raid of the Ogaden Somalis, the 
Somalis having been paid by the coast Arabs and Swahilis. Since this 
blow they have never regained their lost power. ‘Their principal settle- 
ments at the present day are at Kitumbini, near Kau, on the river Ozi; 

Sorobini or Golbanti; a few scattered villages back from the river 

opposite Ngao, and a few others in the neighbourhood of Merifano. 
Above this exceedingly few are seen until the district of Korokoro is 
reached; in the Korokoro district they people a stretch of about 60 
miles of river. 

As the characteristics of this tribe have been already dealt with in 
the report of the expedition, Proceedings R.G.S., August, 1892, I will only 
give a few additional facts. The Gallas are monogamists, but they often 
possess Pokomo slaves as concubines. The men’s dress is practically 
the same as that of the Wapokomo, but the women are usually dressed 
in tanned skins; their houses are the ordinary thatched domes. Besides 
their spears, they carry a small circular shield about 16 inches in 
diameter, usually made of giraffe hide, almost identical to those used 
by the Somalis. The male members of the tribe on their decease are 
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buried close to the cattle-sheds; this is a relic of their old pastoral 
days, their love of cattle still being intense. ‘The Korokoro Gallas will 
often travel away to near the mouth of the Tana to buy cattle, and 
should they survive the risks of the journey, the cattle are usually 
carried off by the Somalis before many months have elapsed. Many of 
the Gallas are capital hunters, and at the proper seasons they will go 
right out into the steppe land and camp at a couple of days’ distance 
from the river, obtaining water by digging in the sand of a dry torrent- 
bed. They have at these camps a large breed of roughly trained dogs, 
which they use to bring an animal to bay, thus enabling the hunter 
to run in and spear it; they are very successful in obtaining giraffes 
by this method. They also set a kind of snare, by which they are very 
successful in catching big game. They bend down a bough of an over- 
hanging tree, to which they attach a tough rope made of aloe fibre; in 
this rope there is a noose, the bottom of this noose being pegged down 
to the ground. The site of this trap is usually fixed upon a well-worn 
game-track, such as is used by animals travelling to drink at the river. 
The largest animal I have seen caught by this method being the buffalo, 
will give a good idea of the strength of one of these snares. They also 
use to a less extent covered game-pits. When a man has killed an 
elephant, he is allowed to wear an ivory ring on his left arm; likewise, 
when a Galla has killed an enemy, he is allowed to do his hair into a 
little topknot. Unmarried women among the Gallas have their heads 
shaved into a tonsure, and upon marriage this tonsure is allowed 
to grow. The Gallas’ food consists of flesh, curdled milk, and maize. 
They are not so drunken in their habits as the Wapokomo. The women 
are very clever at all sorts of plaiting work. Amongst other things, 
they turn out beautifully made vessels for holding milk; these are flask- 
shaped, and entirely constructed of plaited fibre, and yet are perfectly 
watertight. 

There are two small tribes remaining to be mentioned, namely, the 
Waboni andthe Wasania. These two tribes are practically one and the 
same people. The Waboni acknowledge the Gallas as their masters. 
They are entirely a nomadic tribe of hunters, very retiring in their habits, 
and seldom seen in the haunts of men; they are armed simply with 
bows and arrows; their dress is similar to the Gallas; they have no 
tradition of their origin. 

The Wasania occupy a precisely similar position to the Waboni, and 
are practically indistinguishable from them, the only difference noticed 
between the individuals of these two tribes being that the Wasania 
are usually taller than the Waboni; but it is extremely difficult to 
pursue any systematic comparison of these two tribes without a long 
residence in their vicinity, leading as they do an almost solitary, wan- 
dering kind of existence. The Gallas told us that if a Msania wishes 
to marry, it is necessary for him to buy permission from the Galla 
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chief, to whom he is subject, by means of a tusk of ivory; ho then has 
to buy the woman of her parents with another tusk ; a quantity of tubacco 
and honey are formally presented to the woman, who is then declared 
as his wife. One section of the Wasania tribe is said to be subject 
to the Somalis, who probably employ them as spies upon the Gallas, 
to obtain information as to good opportunities for raiding. 

The Waboni, Gallas, and Wakamba, when out elephant-hunting, live 
largely upon the hard fruit of the Hyphzne thebaica, which palm abounds 
along the Tana banks and also fringes most of the dry torrent-beds which 
join the river. Some of the northern tribes utilize the kernel of the 
nut as cattle-food, but none of the East African tribes are aware of its 
utility, being unable to break the shell. 

On proceeding upstream, and leaving behind all the Galla and Pokomo 

settlements, it is necessary to carry about twelve days’ provisions in 
order to reach the next food-supply. Leaving the Company's station 
dalarti, a good day’s march brings us to the southern edge of the flat 
steppe land which has bordered the river from its mouth. We then 
enter upon a new phase of scenery, that of the great area of meta- 
morphic rocks, which occupy such a vast extent of country in East 
Africa. The river gradually rises in a series of steps formed by rapids 
or falls; every few miles great ridges of hard granitic gneiss cross the 
country at right angles to its general course, the river having carved 
its way through these obstructions, leaving perpendicular cliffs on either 
side, and furiously rushing along at the bottom with the aspect of a 
mountain torrent. A few small tributaries begin to appear; these 
streams are four in number, the first being the one called Salt river, so 
named from the fact that during the dry season, when it has dwindled 
to a narrow rivulet, it becomes rather brackish. It has a storm-bed 
nearly 100 yards in width, but usually covers a very small portion of 
this width, and for some miles along its course it is thickly fringed by 
groves of hyphene palms. Two days beyon! this is the tributary named 
Mackenzie river by Mr. Pigott; this is much larger and more constant 
in its flow than the former one, and has an average width of about 50 
yards, and is about 3 feet 6 inches deep at average low water; this river 
is also fringed with groves of Hyphsne thebaica. Just above where this 
river joins the Tana, it comes dashing down a fine waterfall of nearly 
50 feet, having carved a passage through a nearly vertical field of the 
hard hornblende schists which occur at this spot. 

Near the entrance of this tributary the banks are very high and 
rocky, and progress is very difficult for caravans. The large veins of 
gneiss are very marked; they run due north and south, and on the 
opposite bank of the river their course may be traced by lines of cairn- 
like tors, which crop up at intervals along their course, It may be 
here remarked there seems to be a very close connection between the 
folding of these rocks and the occurrence of waterfalls and rapids. The 
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strike of the rocks generally is north and south, while the course of 
the river is east and west, and in all places where the folding of the 
rocks becomes very severe and steep, either a fall or a stretch of rapids 
is formed. It may be that where this folding becomes so intense, shearing 
and over-thrust faulting may have taken place, and raised the general 
level of the country to the westward. 

Along this stretch occur at intervals flat tracts of alluvial deposits ; 
the river banks of hard metamorphic rocks appear to recede some 
distance from the river, their place being occupied by a flat plain 
covered with dense green vegetation. At one spot between Mackenzie 
and Salt rivers, there is a deep depression with a perpendicular drop of 
50 or 60 feet, semicircular in shape, and about 2 miles in diameter; the 
whole area covered with the densest jungle. These phenomena are simply 
records of changes of the course of the river from time to time 





the deep 
depression, for instance, being a beautiful example of alteration of 
course due to a cut-out; but some of the more extensive stretches are 
possibly raised beaches, formed at a period when the sea formed a vast 
estuary, stretching up nearly to the boundary of the Thaka country. 

Beyond Mackenzie river are two other small tributaries. The first of 
these, like Mackenzie river, enters the Tana by means of falls; it is, how- 
ever, much smaller than Mackenzie river. These last three tributaries 
all take their rise in a prominent range of mountains to the north, these 
being, I imagine, the mountains named by Peters the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Range, although wrongly placed by him in relation to the river; the 
native name is Janjai. 

Near the last tributary is a ford in the river; this is the point at 
which the Swahili trading route crosses on its way from Ukambani to 
Mbe. ‘The river is here cut up into numerous islands; most of its 
branches are fordable, but one on the south side is crossed by means of 
a rude bridge. This ford, I believe, corresponds with Krapf’s crossing 
of the older maps. Two and a half days further on, following the north 
bank through the densest of thorn-bush, a large tributary is reached, 
and this tributary is the eastern boundary of the Wadthaka tribe. This 
tributary was (at the time of our visit) about 120 yards wide and about 
3 feet 6 inches in depth at its junction with the Tana; at this point in 
the Tana itself are the largest falls seen during the expedition. The 
river divides itself into several streams, and falls sheer over a cliff 
of about 60 feet in depth. Viewed from the opposite bank, the upper 
course of the river is not seen at all, but the water seems to spurt out 
from a perpendicular cliff, which is crowned with a tangle of Raphia palms 
and other vegetation. A coast trader who has travelled through this 
district many times, tells me that the tributary comes from east of Kenya, 
from a lake called Kilikoka; this may correspond with the lake Abayila 
of Ravenstein’s map. At the time I was in hopes that the discovery of 
this tributary would solve the question of the destination of the waters 
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of the Guaso Nyiro, but have recently heard that subsequent explora- 
tions of Lieut. von Hiéhnel have proved the Guaso Nyiro to enter Lorian 
swamp as originally supposed ; no mention is made of an outlet from the 
east side of Lorian in the direction of the Juba river or elsewhere. 
Crossing this tributary, we at once enter the cultivated country of the 
Wadthaka. About 3 or 4 miles back from the river run a chain of moun- 
tains, and on the slopes of these the Wadthaka villages are situated. 
The river here rapidly bends to the south, and after about two days’ march 
in a south-westerly direction we arrive at another large tributary, which 
forms the southern and westerly boundary of the Wadthaka. This 
tributary is about 90 yards wide at its embouchure, and about 3 feet 6 
inchesdeep. The current was very strong, the rapidity being due toa fall 
of about 20 feet in the stream some 300 yards above our ford. 

The dimensions given to these rivers may be taken at a fair average, 
as we passed through this country in October, being some little time 
after the great rains had ceased, and before the small ones had 
commenced. Overlooking this tributary to the north-east is a pecu- 
liarly shaped ridge, the outline of its summit being as flat as if arti- 
ficially levelled. As we climbed this its structure became self-evident. 
The face of the slope was strewn with a talus of basaltic lava, while the 
ordinary grey schists peeped through in situ at intervals. The last 40 
feet or so of height consisted of a lava cap which probably covered a 
large area of plain in former times, but is now denuded down to a 
mere ridge. As evidence of its original greater extent, I may note the 
existence of a recent conglomerate composed of volcanic rocks of the 
same character which occurs some miles from this spot on the opposite 
side of the river; the ridge was very narrow at the point crossed by 
us, but widens near the river; there was no evidence to show whether 
it formed part of an enormous lava flow from Kenya, or whether it is 
due to a fissure eruption contemporaneous with the volcanic activity of 
that mountain, Another day’s march along the river, through thick 
mimosa thorns or woods, brings us to another tributary, and to the 
confines of the territory of the Wambe. This tributary also proceeds 
from Kenya. 

Mbe isa thickly populated fertile area, lying as a rule somewhat 
back from the river. Near this spot the river was left, anda route taken 
across country in a due westerly direction. Rounding the slopes of a 
flat-topped mountain, called Albert Mountain by Krapf, one passes 
through a rolling plateau surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains. 
The main route for Kikuyu passes over adip ina mountain range to the 
west, and from the summit of the pass, looking west, a glorious panorama 
of Kikuyu is unfolded to the gaze, stretching away in a vast plain 
intersected by innumerable watercourses all running south to join the 
Tana, whilst to the north the enormous outline of Kenya is just visible 
through the shrouding masses of cloud, Descending the western slopes 
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of this range, numerous plantations are passed through, and in about 
an hour and a half’s marching the boundary of Wambe is crossed. 
Curiously enough, this boundary coincides with the junction-line between 
the volcanic rocks of the Kenya area and the great metamorphic series 
to the east ; the actual boundary-line is on the west side of a well-marked 
valley, in which is a small stream overgrown with sedges. Beyond this 
stream one enters a splendid park-like, gently rolling country, thickly 
studded with small trees, undergrowth being rare; numerous game 
abounds, as there is plenty of water in most of the valleys. A march 
of about 9 miles through this sort of c untry brings one to another 
rapid flowing stream of about 50 yards wide and 3 feet deep, which runs 
south to join the Tana; crossing this, in a short march one arrives at 
the boundary of the Kikuyu plantations. 

Kikuyu might be described as the land of wild flowers and sweet- 
smelling grasses. One marches through a wonderful variety all day long, 
and growing as they do in kind of hedgerows between the paths and 
plantations, it reminds one forcibly of English lanes; there is, how- 
ever, very little waste land, as almost every acre is cultivated and 
occupied. Near all the villages are open patches of close short turf, 
with clover just like English grass; and if not fur the banana groves, 
one might imagine one’s self in Kent or Surrey, for the vikwa (large 
potato-like tubers of the yam family) are trained up on poles just 
like hops. As the lower slopes were gradually ascended, large patches 
of bracken and fern were seen on the hillsides, quantities of mignonette, 
a kind of dandelion and other wild flowers, many very like the English 
species. The villages of the Wakikuyu are never found above an 
altitude of 6000 feet. Beyond the last plantations, large areas of 
bracken fern 6 to 7 feet in height are seen; intertwining with this, 
common English bramble is found, and ripe blackberries can be 
gathered. Passing the bracken, one enters forest; and a more tangled 
mass of virgin forest it is impossible to imagine. Large numbers of the 
trees were of gigantic dimensions, being 6 and 7 feet in diameter at a 
man’s height from the ground, and rising up toa height of about 150 feet ; 
some of them are a variety of juniper. The trunks of these big trees 
are one hanging mass of ferns and lichens, these plants and mosses also 
forming a carpet under the trees. In the ravines are clumps of tree- 
ferns which mingle with the other trees, and a view from the top of 
one of these ravines presents a scene of marvellous beauty. ‘These ravines 
are often more than 300 feet in depth, with sides as steep as 45 degrees. 
One day’s march took us through this forest, after which we reached 
continuous woods of bamboo cane. We followed an elephant track, but 
even then progress was very slow owing to the overhanging canes 
which impeded the track. These bamboo-cane forests on Kenya are 
worthy of note; they are, I believe, peculiar to the Kenya region, the 
area called Mianzini in Masailand, and one or two localities on 
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Mau escarpment. The lower limit of growth is very sharp, the change 
from the ordinary woods into the cane-woods taking place within 
100 yards; their lower limit is at an altitude of a little over 7000 feet. 
The canes grow to a height of 20 to 25 feet, sometimes more, and 
often at a diameter of 4 to 5 inches. Large numbers of elephants 
seek out these woods for the sake of the tender upper shoots of the 
canes; you may sce where the canes have been pulled up quite by the 
roots and broken down in every direction by the elephants. 

We were not able to proceed beyond the bamboo forests owing to an 
unfortunate shortness of food, which prevented us attaining a greater 
height than 8700 feet, although physically there was nothing whatever 
to interfere with our advance; from our last camp a distinct track was 
seen steadily ascending, following the axis of one of the ridges. It is 
not an easy matter from below to realize the extent of the undertaking 
involved in the ascent of the mountain, for if you ascend from the south 
and make a direct line to, say, the double peak, you have to cross in- 
numerable ravines, of the existence of which you have no idea when at 
the base of the mountain. I would not assert for a moment that the 
ascent of the mountain is impracticable from this side, but the work 
would be heavy. Any future expedition working on the mountain 
should have the bulk of the men in asecure camp some miles to the east 
of our starting-point in a good food district ; they should not start with 
less than ten or eleven days’ food, and as small a party of men as possible 
should be taken. These precautions would, I believe, bring an explorer 
up into the smaller peaks to the east of the double spitz ; then, by 
extended investigation amongst the smaller peaks, a better idea of the 
structure of the mountain would be obtained than by single route up to 
the base of the almost perpendicular double peak. During the climb it 
would also be well to blaze one’s track ; this would enable a relay of men 
to follow up with more food, at an interval, say, of five days; these men 
could relieve the original body of carriers. A plan of this kind is 
necessary if any lengthened stay is made at a bigh altitude, because native 
varriers are physically unable to withstand protracted exposure to cold. 

Numbers of apparently English species of plants were observed on 
the mountain. At 8500 feet were observed dog-violet, thistle, dock, nettle, 
forget-me-not, and a plant very much like nightshade; between 6000 
and 7000 feet the begonia, bramble, nettle, and oxalis were noticed; 
numerous European ferns were also seen in the juniper forests, bracken, 
the common English fern, parsley fern, hart’s-tongue, blechnum, poly- 
pody, and the royal fern Osmunda, In the valleys on the lower slopes 
of the mountain occasional specimens of the wild banana (Musa ensete) are 
seen; the hard black seeds are much prized by the natives for making 
necklaces and for decorating war-dresses. At about 6000 feet it is 


noticeable that the white ant entirely disappears, and gives place to the 
earth-worm. 
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Kikuyu is sometimes visited by numbers of locusts, which at 
times do considerable damage to the crops, but, as far as I could find 
out, they never appear in dense swarms as they do in the northern 
parts of Africa; they are fried and eaten with great relish by the 
inhabitants. 

We will now give a little attention to the tribes whose habitat lies 
between Hameye and Kenya. ‘To commence with the Kikuyu people. As 
these people have been often referred to elsewhere, I will confine myself 
to noting only a few details. In most tribes the women do the whole of 
the cultivation, but the Kikuyu men work in their fields quite as much 
as the women. Where the main trade route from the coast to Uganda 
passes through Kikuyu, the natives are famed for their pugnacity and 
treachery, but south of Kenya, where they have little or no communi- 
cation with the coast natives, they do not seem to have developed these 
hostile characteristics ; for during our visit to the mountain we left the 
bulk of our goods in a camp among the Kikuyu villages, simply in 
charge of the Swahili headman and quite a small body of porters, 
and the natives made not the slightest attempt to molest our men or 
carry off any of our goods. They, however, show very great dexterity 
at petty thieving. In the daytime they would come and sell to a 
porter a bundle of tobacco, and at night, the porter, knowing their 
thievish habits, would put it under his head for a pillow, and in spite 
of this precaution it would nearly always disappear during the night , 
in fact, their own headmen would tell us that if we saw any of his 
people prowling about at night, we might know they were thieves and 
were at liberty to shoot them. The food of Kikuyu consists of bananas, 
maize, mtama, or millet, sweet potatoes, vikwa or yams, koonde, a 
kind of haricot bean, maweli and kimanga, which are small kinds of 
grain—the latter being, I believe, similar to the massango of the Zambesi 
basin, which is a variety of penicillaria. The majority of the bananas 
are used in a green state, but a few are allowed to ripen as fruit, and 
are large and of a delicate flavour. Red pepper is also grown to a small 
extent, and the castor-oil plant. There is also a succulent vegetable 
called mayugwa; it has a large heart-shaped leaf, and grows to a height 
of about 3 feet; when the leaf is cooked it eats like spinach. The root 
is also edible; it is, however, necessary to soak it in water before 
cooking, to take away its strong pungent property, which otherwise 
would render it very unpalatable. The plant is a variety of colocassia. 
Tobacco is largely grown in Kikuyu fur smoking and snuff-taking ; the 
plant here is larger than I have seen elsewhere, probably from the fact 
that Wakikuyu manure it with cow-dung; they are the only tribe in 
the interior that I have scen who appreciate the value of manures in 
agriculture. ‘The Wakikuyu possess numbers of cattle, sheep, and goats, 
principally the latter. They are in daily terror of the Masai raiding 
parties, which were very frequent about the time of our visit, because 
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the anthrax scourge was killing off nearly all the cattle in Masailand, and 
they were raiding to increase their stock. One old Kikuyu native came 
two days’ journey to obtain from us magic medicine to stop the Masai 
raids, to prevent his cattle dying, and also to bring on the rains. The 
hill-slopes in Kikuyu are, in my opinion, most admirably adapted for 
growing English wheat; the rich red volcanic soil, the frequent 
showers, and the sun too, of nothing like tropical heat, would, I believe, 
suit corn to perfection; in fact, barley has been already tried and 
grown with success at the Company’s fort in Western Kikuyu. 

During our stay in this district we saw some individuals of the 
mysterious tribe Waruguru, as was described in the Proceedings, August, 
1892. When we were on the mountain we looked out in vain for traces 
of the habitations of these people, but at a considerable height among 
the bamboo forests we saw elephant traps, which had been set by 
members of this tribe. These traps consisted ofa heavy log of wood about 
4 feet in length, in the base of which was fixed a large poisoned dart ; 
this log is slung up into one of the large trees to a branch overhanging 
an elephant track; near the point of suspension a trigger catch is 
devised ; from this catch a cord is carried down the trunk of the tree and 
across the path. An elephant coming along the path runs into the cord, 
the catch is released, the log falls, and the poisoned dart strikes the 
elephant in the region of the spine; if not killed immediately from 
the shock, he soon dies from the effect of the poison. I have since met 
an Arab trader who has also seen these Waruguru people, and he con- 
firmed all that I had previously heard and seen of them, and he told me 
that they do not cultivate, but simply live on game they kill, and hunt 
elephants for ivory. With regard to their origin, the only suggestion I 
can make is that they are an isolated offshoot of the Suk tribe, which 
inhabits a district to the south-west of the Lake Rudolf, and who are 

.characterized by their hirsute appearance. 

We next came to the Wa-Mbe, a quiet, peaceable, agricultural tribe, 
who occupy only a limited area on the north bank. This tribe suffers a 
great deal from the scourge of Masai raiding-parties. I have often 
heard people recommend the despatch of a strong punitive expedition 
-against the Masai. This, I think, would not likely be of much avail ; 
with their great knowledge of the country and rapid movements, they 
would easily evade any large force that might be sent out against them ; 
for in East Africa we have not the advantage of mounted troops as in 
the south. Moreover, the task of crushing the Masai is one hardly worth 
attempting, for they are not by any means a united tribe, governed by 
one individual; thus an attack on one section does not mean that the 
other clans of the Masai would come out and take the field against one. 
I, however, submit that the best policy is, by occupying the surrounding 
countries and assisting the people raided upon to hold their own, thus 
to confine the Masai to the proper limits, and curtail the area available 
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for raiding; in time, under these conditions, they might prove most 
useful allies to the administration. 

Adjoining Mbe on the left bank of the river comes the Wadthaka 
country. As this tribe has already been described in a previous commu- 
nication, I will not deal with it at great length. We may here remark 
that Peters’ name of Wadsagga for this tribe is not at all correct, and 
his explanation, showing their relation to the Wachagga of Kilimanjaro 
is, Ithink, entirely without support. The derivation is simply this. The 
word “ Thaka” is Kikamba for “ wilderness,” and they call themselves 
Wadthaka, “ Wa” being simply the Bantu prefix for “people.” This word 
Wadthaka, very softly pronounced, might easily be mistaken for Wad- 
sagga. They are industrious cultivators, producing more than they are 
able to consume. They grow millet, maweli, chiroko koonde, sweet 
potatoes, manioc, castor-oil plant, and a few bananas ; also pumpkins, and 
excellent tobacco. They are very keen traders. The Wadthaka men 
all carry small iron tweezers, with which they carefully pull out their 
eyebrows and eyelashes. They have also adopted the peculiar method 
of partial circumcision similar to that customary among the Masai. 
They carry rather peculiar throwing clubs. These clubs have light 
wooden shafts, but heads of stone, covered with skin. The Wadthaka 
smelt iron to a small extent for their axes and spears, the ore used being 
a decomposition product of some of the schists, which contain a consider- 
able quantity of iron locked up in the more basic mineral constituents. 
Some time in the near future an outpost in this country may be of con- 
siderable use to the administration, for Machakos station in Ukumbani 
can be reached in ten or eleven days from here, and the station near 
Hameye in about the same time. It would thus complete the chain of 
communication between Machakos and Hameye, and if ideas are ever 
entertained of tapping the great ivory districts east and north of Kenya, 
this would prove an excellent starting-point for subsidiary caravans 
working these regions. 

Between the Wadthaka country and Hameye on thie south side of the 
river, opposite the tributary called the Salt river, are found a certain 
number of kraals belonging to Wanderobbo, but very little is seen of the 
inhabitants. The older members of the community and the women are 
constantly roaming about, seeking change of pasture for their flocks, 
while the younger members are nearly always absent elephant-hunting. 
The Wanderobbo are nominally serfs of the Masai, like the El-Konono; 
the former being hunters, and the latter being iron-workers and makers 
of tools and arms. These Wanderobbo on the Tana are, however, so far 
removed from the Masai that I doubt whether their serfdom is more 
than nominal ; it may be that amongst these tribes of hereditary serfs, 
the Wanderobbo, El-Konono, Waboni, Wasania, and Walungulo, we may 
be able to discover the survivors of the original inhabitants of the 
country in far distant times before the Bantu wave came from the 
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south, the Masai wave swept down from the region of the Nile valley, 
and the Gallas from southern Abyssinia. 

The Wanderobbo often cross over to the north side of the river for 
hunting, but they leave their kraals, flocks, and herds on the south side; 
they were heavily raided by Peters, and when we passed they turned 
out en masse, informing us that the last white man who passed (Peters) 
had carried off their cattle and goats, consequently they did not wish to 
hold any communication with us ; whereat we passed on our way. 

We may here remark that there is one domestic process amongst all 
these tribes which unconsciously acts as an index of the kind of country 
the tribe inhabits; I refer to the processes used in the manufacture of 
flour. The Wapokomo, Gallas, Wanyika, and Wadigo break up their corn 
by means of a pestle and mortar, the mortar being a hollowed-out log of 
wood shaped like the dice-boxes of a backgammon board, and the pestle 
being a pole of hard wood; but the Wadthaka, Wamba, Wakikuyu, and 
Wakamba all grind their corn, using a slightly hollowed-out slab of hard 
rock, in which a smaller piece is rubbed along. This is a never-failing 
index of the structure of the country ; for in the lower Tana valley, where 
there are nothing but alluvial sands and gravels, the natives are unable 
to obtain rock to make their handmills, but in the metamorphic region 
further west suitable slabs of gneiss or hard schist are everywhere at 
hand. 

I shall now give a few details of the country between Hameye and 
Machakos. Opposite Balarti station the river is hemmed in by a thick 
belt of forest, which runs uninterruptedly for some distance either way. 
The forest belt is about 7 miles thick, and this area being flooded at high 
river, the growth is of the densest character. When we crossed over 
from the station to proceed to Ukambani, it took us about 54 hours to 
cut our way through this into the open steppe-land beyond. We then 
marched along parallel with the edge of the forest, expecting to find a 
break through which we might gain access to the river. No break could 
be found, and after being about 24 hours without water, both the natives 
and their leaders began to show great signs of exhaustion ; fortunately, 
however, after a few hours’ more suspense, a little water was obtained by 
digging in the sand of a dry stream-bed, and this it was that undoubtedly 
saved the lives of a good many of the men, as the sufferings of some of 
them were already rather severe. We followed the upward course of the 
river on its south bank until opposite the Salt river, when fortunately, 
having found a good Mkamba guide who hal come across to the Tana, 
elephant-hunting, we struck across a flat dry plain in a south-westerly 
direction, with the object of reaching Ngomeni. At this time, about the 
middle of November, one could not fail to be reminded of the fact that 
spring was near at hand, for within a week or so all the thorn trees burst 
out into full leaf, nearly every bush having its flowers, the whole air 
being laden with the sweet scent of the blossoms, especially those of 
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the mimosa camel-thorn. About 22 hours’ hard marching through a 
trackless, waterless extent of thorn-bush brought us within sight 
of the mountains of Ukambani, in the vicinity of Ngomeni, and 
about another hour and a half’s marching brought us to a bare rock, 
near Ngomeni, around which the Wakamba had dug deep pits, these 
pits receiving the drainage of the rainfall which fell on the bare non- 
absorbent gneiss. This was the first occurrence of permanent water since 
leaving the river. A march of a few miles then brought us to the foot 
of Ngomeni. Ngomeni is a fine, castellated-shaped rock rising pre- 
cipitously to a height of about 500 feet from the plain. It is a fine 
example of a mass of mica-schist thrown up into an irregular anticlinal, 
the axis of which is about north and south; it exhibits in places very 
complex minor folding. The population immediately around Ngomeni 
is very dense, villages clustering all round the base of the rock, and 
up the rock where it is not too steep. In the vicinity of every village 
the ground was strewn with hundreds of skeletons of oxen which had 
died from disease a short time previously. In many places they had piled 
up the carcases as a wall round the villages, being unable to transport 
such numbers to a distance; the air was laden with the unwholesome 
effluvia. Out of all the enormous herds in the Ngomeni district, only 
some twenty or thirty beasts had survived. 

Leaving Ngomeni, and proceeding nearly south-south-west, we 
touched the mountains of the Kitui district, which is very fine from a 
scenic point of view, and every hour’s marching brought into view new 
features of the mountain ranges which surrounded us on all sides. A 
great deal of the country is covered with thick woods, mainly com- 
posed of a green-barked sponge-wovod tree, but the Wakamba are 
gradually extending the area under cultivation, clearing away thick 
woods in a most patient and persevering manner. The Kitui 
mountains divide themselves’ into two ranges, running north and 
south, at a distance of some 8 miles, and between them is a wide 
fertile valley down which runs the small river the Nzio. The 
soil of the valley is deep alluvial, and formerly was nearly all culti- 
vated by the Wakamba; but since some extensive raiding by the 
Masai a few years back, it has been entirely deserted, with the exception 
of small patches near the hills. Leaving this valley, we crossed the 
western range of the Kitui mountains, and, proceeding south-west for 
a day and a half, marched through a region having an altitude of about 
5000 feet, at intervals obtaining glimpses of the snow-peaks of Kenya, 
which, from this point of observation, must have been quite 80 miles 
distant. Leaving these high lands, we began gradually to descend into 
the wide stretch of plain-land which contains the Athi valley. For 
about two days we marched through a park-like region with fine 
grass and thin mimosa scrub; but as we proceeded westward the trees 
became fewer, and at last disappeared, and stretches of miles of open 
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grass-land were visible from the tops of the ridges, with hardly a tree 
to be seen. Before reaching the river Athi we arrived at the base of a 
steep cliff some 200 feet in height, and ascending this found ourselves 
upon a plateau about 2 miles in width, and running indefinitely north- 
west and south-east; this proved to be one of those peculiar larva-caps 
similar to that seen to the north of the Tana, near Mbe. On the 
western side, this plateau ends abruptly in a steep cliff about 400 feet 
in height, and about a quarter of a mile from its base runs the river 
Athi. The river here is about 50 yards wide and 4 feet deep. Crossing 
to the western side and proceeding about south-west by west, a day’s 
further march through a fine open rolling park-land, thickly wooded and 
covered with good turf, brought us to the edge of the Wakamba settle- 
ments of Western Ukambani. Another day’s march through a closely 
cultivated fertile country in about a westerly direction brought us to 
the Iveti mountains, and rounding the spur which forms the southern 
end of the range, we arrived at the Company's fort of Machakos, on the 
main trade route to Uganda. 

The Wakamba of Eastern Ukambani differ very little from those of 
the western division of the country ; but before the cattle disease they 
kept far greater herds of cattle than their neighbours in the west. As 
the land rises from Ngomeni till one reaches the highlands of Kitui, the 
prevailing crops naturally vary according to the altitude; for instance, 
in the Ngomeni district the principal product being millet, and in the 
fertile valleys of the Kitui highlands, around the base of the Chandula 
mountains the prevailing crop is manioc. They also grow a certain amount 
of maize, koonde, and the usual various small grains ; sugar-cane is largely 
grown, principally for chewing and making a beverage, and in the valley 
of the river Nzio they grow it in circular pits 3 or 4 feet deep. There 
is not enough moisture in the ordinary soil, but by digging these pits the 
plant gets the moisture which filters through the subsoil. The Wakamba 
are a very friendly people, keen in trade, intelligent and energetic; and 
this tribe is, I feel sure, destined to play a great part in the future 
history of the country as a source of labour. They have for a long 
period been in communication with the coast; large bands of them 
periodically setting out for Mombasa, carrying ivory or driving herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats for barter with the Swahilis, 
the meat supply of Mombasa being almost entirely dependent on the 
Wakamba. ‘They are the most musical tribe I have yet seen, their 
favourite instrument being a pipe, which sounds exactly similar to the 
chanter of the bag-pipes. You hear the sound of these pipes continually 
as you march through their country. They are played by the young 
men when out tending their flocks, 

I will now briefly speak of the fauna of the districts already described, 
commencing with the Tana basin. Upon entering the river, the first 
animals that attract one’s attention are the baboons, which are nearly 
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always seen on the sea-beach about this point. They belong to the 
genus Cynocephalus, and often attain a height of 4 feet 6 inches. 

In the early reaches of the river, numerous crocodiles also abound ; 
but above this, from Charra up to Kidori, they do not occur in large 
numbers, this being the most thickly populated stretch of the river, and 
the Wapokomo thinking the crocodile meat a great delicacy, they are 
unsparingly hunted. In the forest stretch, between Kidori and Korokoro, 
they are numerous; but it is in the uninhabited stretch, between Koro- 
koro and the Wadthaka country, they occur in the greatest numbers 
and attain the greatest size. At low water the sand-shoals are seen to 
be tenanted by swarms of these creatures, lying there basking in the 
warmth of the sun’s rays. At the time of high river very few are 
visible. Two kinds were observed—one, the ordinary greyish, muddy- 
coloured variety ; the other, of a pale greenish tinge, the latter being 
much rarer than the former. 

The fish of the Tana are extremely numerous, but very poor in species. 
Most noticeable is a large fish of the Siluroid kind, which often attains 
a large size, as much as 45 lbs. in weight. It is, I think, similar to 
what is known as the cat-fish at the Cape. The skin is devoid of 
scales and rather slimy, the head is flat, and the mouth of enormous 
width. The upper part of the head is hard and bony; from the lower 
lip there are pendant strings of skin. They are very unpalatable and 
strong-flavoured. This fish is the staple food of the crocodile. 

There is another fish, not unlike the common dace, which is very 
good eating. It has scales of a greyish silvery colour, and is of 
very slim proportions ; it is seldom found over 3 lbs. in weight. There 
are also small kinds of minnow-like fish in great numbers. On one 
or two occasions I have seen in the Tana a black water-snake. This 
was never above 2 feet in length; it is said by natives to be very 
poisonous, 

Among the larger mammalia are the elephant, hippo, rhino, buffalo, 
giraffe, zebra, and the various kinds of antelope. Then come the 
carnivores, such as the lion, leopard, hyena, etc. The elephant has 
an extremely wide but a very uncertain range; he is often seen near 
the coast in the game country behind Golbanti, but when his tracks are 
noticed, the native hunters are out immediately, and the elephant 
at once retires to more unapproachable districts. The only parts in 
which you can always rely upon finding elephants are the steppes 
which border the upper river on both banks above Masa. At Korokoro 
they are fairly numerous, and although the Gallas are always hunting 
them, they will at night come down and destroy the maize plantations, 
and by dawn they are miles away in the bush. Above Korokoro they 
are constantly hunted by Wanderobbo and the Wakamba, and cannot 
be said to be very numerous. Westward through Ukambani the 
presence of a population precludes the occurrence of this timid animal. 
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Near the mouth of the river a considerable number of hippos are 
foun, but, like the crocodile, owing to the presence of the inhabitants, 
are very seldom seen above Charra, and thence we do not find them 
again until past Korokoro; but beyond this point they are found in great 
numbers. The largest number ever seen together was at a point beyond 
the Mumoni range. There are here a large number of small tree-clad 
islands, and at the foot of one of these, protected by the island from the 
force of the current, lay a herd of about twenty-five hippos, with their 
heads above water, resting on each other’s backs. 

The rhinoceros is not found in the lower river ; in fact, its occasional 
occurrence may be said to commence about Ndera. Above Ndera it is 
sometimes seen, but never in great numbers; it attains its greatest 
frequency of occurrence in the open plains east of the river Athi. 

The buffalo is first seen in the swampy flat country between the 
Bellazoni Canal and the coast, and in similar country at the back of 
Golbanti; thence onwards it occurs, but rather rarely until we reach the 
last villages up the river. Beyond this it becomes fairly common, but 
the ravages of the disease of the latter half of 1891 decimated their 
numbers, and this species must have run a great risk of becoming 
extinct; during our march to Kenya we saw the carcases of several 
thousand buffaloes in all stages of disease and death, 

The giraffe and zebra were first observed at Merifano, near Ngao, 
and are then found at intervals along the whole course of the river, the 
giraffe becoming very common beyond Korokoro. Both these animals 
are gregarious, but large herds are seldom seen along the river. Large 
herds of zebra, numbering more than fifty, were seen in the Athi plains. 
They are invariably striped down to the heels. They are Equus Burchelli, 
var. Chapmani. 

The antelopes and gazelles observed in this area were the tope, 
Alcephalus Senegalensis ; Coke’s hartebeest, Alcephalus Cokei ; the water- 
buck, Kobus ellipsyprimna ; the mpala, Melampus mpala; the oryx, Oryx 
beisa ; the wildebeest, Connochztes gnu; lesser koodoo, Strepsiceros im- 
berbis ; Gazella Walleri, Gazella Grantii, Gazella Thomsonii, and various 
other species similar to the steinbuck and duiker, also Neotragus Kirkii. 
With regard to the distribution of these species, those of the Tana 
valley are tope, water-buck, oryx, Coke’s hartebeest, lesser koodoo, 
mpala, G. Walleri, G. Grantii, G. Thomsonii, and N. Kirkii. The tope, or 
Senegal hartebeest, was first observed at Merifano, and after this at 
intervals on both banks up to near Korokoro; after this not a single 
specimen was seen, although I have heard they reappear near the Sik 
country. The water-buck is very common throughout the whole length 
of the river; the oryx was not seen until Korokoro was reached, and 
even then it was rare. Coke’s hartebeest is not found in the whole of the 
lower and middle river, its first occurrence being on the north bank in 
the stretch of park-land lying between Mbe and Kikuyu. The lesser 
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koodoo is not very common, but occasional herds are seen on the upper 
river. The mpala was not seen in the lower river, but around Korokoro 
it is common, and the specimens obtained were larger than those seen 
in any other part of the territory. The @. Walleri occurs in the lower 
river; it attains its greatest frequency in the region of Korokoro, espe- 
cially on the north bank of the river; about half-way between Korokoro 
and the Wadthaka country it disappears. G. Grantii is found in the 
lower river, but was not observed north of Merifano. G. Thomsonii was 
observed in the Korokoro district on the north bank of the river. 
N. Kirkii occurs in great numbers throughout the whole length of the 
river; there are, I believe, two varieties of this species,—those in the 
rocky districts of the upper river have long hairy crests, in those of 
the lower river this crest is hardly visible. 

The new antelope, Damalis Hunteri, was not met with during the 
whole expedition. In the large open plains between Eastern and 
Western Ukambani, the wealth of game is very great, the principal 
antelopes in this plain being Coke’s hartebeest, Wildebeest, Gazella 
Grantii, and Gazella Thomsonii. Near the Athi the water-buck is 
abundant. 

There are two representatives of the hog tribe found in this area; 
the wart-hog, Phacochwrus Aithiopicus, is the commoner, and is 
observed at intervals over the whole of the district, both in the bush 
country and in the open plains. The other kind, the reddish-brown 
bush pig, Sus larvatus, was only observed in one place—on the left bank 
of the river at Gubaida; it inhabits the thickest bush. There is one 
small kind of hare found in this area; it is never very common; it has 
a greyish mottled-brown colour, dirty white underneath, probably Lepus 
saxatalis, 

Lions and leopards are found throughout the whole of this tract, 
but cannot be said to be common or troublesome at any point. Of the 
smaller cats the serval was observed. Hyanas are very common; only 
the spotted variety was seen. The civet cat was occasionally observed 
on the north bank of the river near Korokoro. There is a small jackal 
found in the Korokoro district, probably Canis lateralis; it is always 
solitary in its habits. Between the Tana and Ukambani the wild 
hunting-dog was met with; it was of a blackish colour, with white on 
its tail and feet, possibly Canis simensis (?); it is often found in packs of 
thirty or forty. The presence of porcupines may be often inferred from 
the occurrence of loose quills, the porcupines themselves being very 
seldom seen. This remark also applies to the scaly ant-bear, Orycteropus 
sp. (?); its burrows are continually seen among the bush, but I myself 
have never seen a live specimen, the nearest approach being a skin in 
the possession of a native. 

Among the smaller quadrupeds may be mentioned the tree-hyrax, 
which is found among the big forests of Mount Kenya. When camped 
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upon the mountain the forest at night used to re-echo with the human- 
like shrieks and calls of this creature, hidden on the tops of the huge 
trees,—it had a most weird and uncanny effect. I did not see the animal, 
but from the natives’ description it is probably Hyrax Brucei. The small 
mongoose is found in the dry steppe-land. Myriads of small monkeys 
also tenant the bush bordering the river in many places,—they belong 
probably to the genus Cercopithecus ; and many large specimens of the 
varanous lizards, often miscalled iguana, but really the Monitor niloticus, 
are seen. Snakes were not common, A thin, small, green, harmless 
variety was sometimes observed, and specimens of the deadly puff-adder 
were occasionally met with. On the Athi escarpment a snake about 
10 feet in length, very thin, of greyish colour, was seen ; it was of a much 
lighter colour than the python. It showed fight, but was fortunately 
killed before doing any harm. 

Of the birds, the ostrich, Struthio danaoides, was first observed at 
Merifano, and occasionally after that in the lower river, not being met 
with at all in the upper river ; it was, however, seen in great numbers on 
the Athi plain. 

The greater bustard, Otis kori, may be next mentioned. This 
magnificent bird was only seen in two places—once in some open ground 
in the Western Wadthaka country, on the south side of the Tana, and 
again in some old deserted plantations near Ngomeni; at the latter place 
a specimen was obtained which weighed about 50 lbs. The flesh on the 
breast of a bustard is quite equal to that of a turkey. 

The spurwing goose, Plectropterus gambensis, was seen in the upper 
river, but never in great numbers. It is always found in pairs. A 
small black duck was also found in limited numbers along the river. 
In some of the reaches of the river above Kidori, enormous numbers of 
pelicans, cranes, storks, and ibis were seen. At some distance beyond 
Korokoro their occurrence almost ceases. Two varieties of guinea-fowl 
are found—the crested and the vulturine, together with various kinds of 
partridge, grouse, and francolin. Among the birds of prey observed 
might be mentioned the buzzard, vulture, and marabou stork. The 
first is everywhere, but the vulture and stork do not appear till some 
distance from the coast. There are two species of vulture—the greater 
and smaller. Tho marabou stork, Leptoptilus crumeniferus, was not seen 
at all until Korokoro was reached, and even then was not found in great 
numbers. A large brown mottled-plumaged owl was seen near Hameye. 

The study of the structure of the country from the Tana valley 
westwards, that vast area covered by such a medley of metamorphic 
rocks of all kinds, is very instructive; but to understand the problem 
properly one has to look further afield, and to commence with the 
broader aspect of the question. Thanks to the researches of Heim in 
Switzerland and Professor Lapworth in England, it may now be said 
to be a well-demonstrated fact that the shape of all the continents and 
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oceans, and the relative areas of land and water, are determined by the 
axial direction and length of the great earth-folds which traverse the 
surface of the globe. 

Africa is no exception to this law, and there is the general central 
arch, with corresponding low-lying plains on either side. Taking the 
region of the equator, this central arch is marked on one side by the 
elevation of Kenya and Kilamanjaro, and on the other by the great 
masses of Ruwenzori, Gordon Bennett, and Mfumbiro; but being of such 
great width, it has sagged in the middle, forming lines of depression— 
the great depression upon the line of Rudolf, Baringo, Naivasha, and 
Natron Lake ; the great trough of the Victoria Nyanza, and then again 
the depression marked by the Albert Nyanza, Semliki Valley, and Muta 
Nzige. These are the features generalized, but locally the phenomena 
are complicated greatly by tangential pressures at right angles to these 
folds, and thus it is that the main folds often become themselves twisted 
and folded, giving rise to the occurrence of the granitic domes so notable 
in great metamorphic areas, similar to that described in this paper 
lying to the east of Kenya. The most perfect examples of these domes 
are two hills on the south side of the Tana, near Hargazo; they stand 
out 300 feet above the plain, are of bright pink gneiss, bare of all vege- 
tation, and very regular in outline. There are numerous other examples 
of the same structure in this region, and near the coast. 

Between this dome structure on the one hand, which is the result of 
the most complex series of forces, and the regular mountain chain 
running in a meridional direction, which is the simplest form of earth- 
crumpling, we may find all degrees of transitional and intermediate 
forms, the one type passing into the other without any break, and as 
examples of these intermediate forms we may mention the precipitous 
masses of Ngomeni and Kisigau. And even in the most perfect truly 
folded mountain chains, like some of those in Kitui, we see the upper 
outlines of the range rising and falling in a series of peaks, these rises 
and falls being the resultant of comparatively weak waves of force at 
right angles to the main wave-motion which has elevated the mountain 
mass. 





WANDERINGS IN THE HINTERLAND OF SIERRA LEONE. 
By T. J. ALLDRIDGE." 


I po not propose dwelling upon the many remote parts of the colony 
I have visited, but simply upon those hitherto unknown localities 
at the back of the Sherbro or south-eastern district of Sierra Leone, 
to which may be given the general name of Mendi-land, although it 
includes several other countries; and which, on behalf of the Colonial 
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Government, I have had the honour, during the last four years, to 
explore and open up. Mendi-land, therefore, is the subject of this paper. 

To reach these newly explored districts of Mendi-land we will start 
from Sulima, on the sea coast at the mouth of the Sulima river, 200 
miles south of Freetown, but only 6 miles from the Liberian frontier, 
the Mano river. It is important to remember the nearness of Sulima to 
Liberia. 

It had been felt for some time that the internecine wars of the 
interior, which were of constant recurrence, greatly hindered the 
prosperity of the colony of Sierra Leone, and, of course, seriously 
affected the revenue. It was therefore resolved, during the very able 
administration of Sir J. Shaw Hay, K.c.M.G. (1838-91), now Governor of 
Barbadoes, to adopt a firm and greatly extended policy for the interior. 
The first steps taken were the appointment of travelling commissioners 
and tbe establishment of a frontier police force. The commissioners 
and the frontier police have now been at work between three and four 
years, and the transformation that has taken place in the districts 
affected is little less than marvellous. 

On the southern side of the colony alone some 200 miles of a country, 
most of which was absolutely unknown to us, has been explored and 
brought within the sphere of British influence. This large tract of land 
is no longer devastated by marauding bands; main roads have been 
cleared and kept open entirely by the native chiefs themselves; and 
whereas but a short time ago it was unsafe for any one to travel through 
the country unarmed, to-day a child might go with perfect safety over 
a great portion of the roads. All these wonderful changes in the new 
districts have been brought about without war, without bloodshed, 
without coercion of any kind, by a series of friendly treaties with the 
paramount chiefs. In these treaties the chiefs have promised to cease 
from carrying on any more wars within the sphere of British influence ; 
have undertaken to keep open the main roads through their respective 
territories ; and to allow British subjects to trade within their dominions. 

In my official capacity as travelling commissioner I had the honour 
of receiving the instructions of the Government to open up this par- 
ticular tract of country, Upper Mendi-land, and to endeavour to arrange 
these numerous treaties. I am very happy to say that in both cases 
these instructions have been carried out to the satisfaction of the 
Government. 


Having thus briefly stated the causes that led to my entering the 
Hinterland, I will now try to describe my journeys and what I found in 
the countries I passed through ; although it will be impossible, within 
the limits of one paper, to give anything more than a very rapid sketch. 

The start was made from Sulima. I had already been more than 
once as far as Bandasuma, about 40 miles up the Sulima river; but I 
had absolutely no knowledge either as to the country or the people I 
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should meet beyond that point. The Sulima river, which is quite half 
a mile wide at the mouth, is only navigable for the first 20 miles, as far 
as the Falls of Wedaro, halfway to Bandasuma. The Snulima is the only 
large river I met with, and therefore deserves special notice. 


Wherever 
I came upon it, it was always wide. 


At the furthest point I saw it 
myself, which was at Songo in Luawa, about 180 miles from the sea, it 
was certainly not less than 80 yards in width; and it formed there the 
boundary between two large countries, Upper Gese and Luawa. A 
ferry-canoe was plying between the opposite shores. Upon getting into 
Bande, a considerable distance to the east of Luawa, I was informed that 
the Sulima not only ran through that country, but was to be seen seven 
days’ walk beyond, at a place called Fenele, in the Kawmendi country. 


How much further it runs no one knew. In the upper regions this 


river goes by the name of Moi-a. Beyond the Falls of Wedaro the 
bed of the Sulima consists of large boulders, over which during the rains 
the stream rushes with a torrent-like impetuosity, coming down evidently 
from the mountainous regions far inland. 

If modern science could render this great waterway available for 
transport, the produce of the upper regions, which is to-day entirely 
wasted, could be at once turned to account for commercial purposes, and 
the greatest natural barrier to the development of the country and its 
peoples removed. 

The Sulima traverses a pre-eminently oil-palm country. The oil 
palm grows all round Sulima on the coast, and at the furthest point I 
reached it was still flourishing luxuriantly. It is, in fact, mainly from 
these lands that the exports from the colony of Sierra Leone of palm 
oil and palm kernels are obtained; but I imagine that the quantity 
exported is as nothing to the enormous mass that is untouched, 
simply from want of the means of transport. Some idea of the present 
difficulties of carriage may be formed when it is known that it takes at 
least thirty men to carry down a ton of palm kernels. Of course, by 
this method it is only possible to get down small quantities, and these 
from a very limited distance. It should also be borne in mind that the 
tribal wars provided an employment for the people and a source of 
revenue for the chiefs. These wars having now happily ceased, it 
becomes necessary that both chiefs and people should be given, if 
possible, the means of turning their natural wealth to account; this 
can only be done by, in some way, facilitating transport. 

I would here venture to remind those who are interested in the 
development of the resource of the colony of Sierra Leone, and who 
desire to see a railway made to some remote northern locality, believing 
such a scheme feasible and profitable, that nearly all the heavy and 
awkwardly handled produce, such as palm kernels and palm oil, which 
are now exported to England and the Continent in very great quantities, 
come down from the south and not the north side of Sierra Leone. The 
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north is not to any great extent a palm-tree country, the products of 
the northern rivers being chiefly rubber, gum, gold, hides, and rice; 
while as for the south side, it would be impossible fpr me to exaggerate 
the number of oil palms I have seen on my differentitours. 

During the first part of the journey I now propose to review, the 
country was monotonous, and its features of the kind well known to all 
African travellers. The land was fairly level, and travelling good on 
the main road until the Gaura country was reached, about 100 miles 
from the coast, although here and there we met with low hills. The 
direct route in the lower districts lay through the Gallinas, Barre, 
Tunkia, Gaura, Jave, Mando, and Bambara countries to Luawa. From 
this direct route there were cross-roads to Koya, Dama, and Malema 
that I had to take in order to negotiate treaties with the chiefs of these 
places ; after which I returned to the main route into the interior. 

I have gone over the greater part of this lower route four times. 
The first time was when I went to endeavour to make the treaties. I 
then found no road at all except country;tracks—consequently travelling 
was beset with all sorts of difficulties; but as by degrees the treaties 
were made, each chief at once set about cleaning and widening his roads, 
and when I returned I found first-rate roads, admirably kept. I should 
add that African roads require constant attention. The soil is so 
wonderfully fertile that the best-cleaned road, if left untouched for 
three months, would be overrun with a tangle of weeds and low 
vegetation. 

Beyond this lower route, which I have just mentioned, lay what I 
will call the upper route, extending from Luawa, through the Bombare, 
Tunke, Vassa, Gese, and Bande countries on to Pandeme, in Bunde. The 
countries along the lower route may be grouped together as Mendi-land, 
and Mendi is the language universally spoken. But on arriving at the 
borders of Luawa we begin to meet with a great diversity of tongues, 
such as Gese, Bande, Kono, and others, together with Arab-speaking 
Mohammedans, who are often accompanied by Mendi interpreters ; 
these, although they do not understand Arabic, can translate the 
Mandingo or Susu the Mohammedans generally use into the Mendi 
language. The traveller’s linguistic difficulties, it will be readily con- 
ceived, are many and great as soon as he passes Luawa, where the Mendi 
language becomes less generally available; and after a time, when the 
Bande country is reached, ceases altogether. 

The main road is cut through bush so dense that you can see 
nothing of its surroundings, except when, in mounting a hill, you 
chance to come upon an opening. This monotony is, however, now and 
then relieved by the sight of a fairyland of inconceivable beauty, of 
which some travellers have already written, but whose very existence 
others, who have not been so fortunate as to see it for themselves, have 


called in question. I was among the fortunate ones, and saw it very 
frequently. 
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This fairyland consists of an avenue of palmettos, ranging in height 
from quite low trees up to, say, 30 feet, each tree and intervening shrub 
being entirely enveloped in masses of a delicate fern, which is closely 
allied to our favourite, the maiden-hair. It would be quite impossible 
for me to describe the charm that surrounds these dainty works of 
nature. Even my own native boys, usually quite indifferent to natural 
beauty, were amazed at this profusion of loveliness, Unfortunately, the 
most beautiful vegetation is generally associated with a swamp ora 
quagmire. This is particularly true of the exquisite white lilies I have 
frequently seen on the silent pools of the African forest, with hundreds 
of their blossoms standing on stems 3 feet out of the water. No one but 
myself cared for these blossoms, but my boys found out that I valued them, 
and always plucked one fine head and stuck it in front of my hammock. 

As to population, when I first went over the lower route, imme- 
diately after the conclusion of a serious native war, I found the country 
had been entirely devastated, and was almost without towns or people. 
On my various journeys, since that time, I have been struck by the 
rapid increase of the population, at the many new towns that have 
sprung up and the number of partially demolished towns that have been 
reconstructed. There is now an elaborate network of towns, and of 
hamlets called Fakais, all over the country. The country isso thoroughly 
well watered that there is no difficulty in choosing a site near a running 
stream. . 

An ordinary town on the main road is really a clearing among the 
big vegetation, which forms its natural walls. The huts were formerly 
clustered together in so irregular a fashion that they formed a maze 
not to be penetrated by a stranger without a guide, and so closely 
packed that the thatched eaves of one hut overlapped those of its 
neighbour. The reason for this style of building is to be found in 
its security against slave-raids and war-parties, as the people of the 
town could easily escape into the dense bush immediately surrounding 
them as soon as an alarm was given, before their enemies could have 
time to track them through these labyrinthine burrows. This rabbit- 
hole arrangement had, however, its weak point, for in case of fire 
everything before the wind had to go. Since the country has come 
under British influence, and neither slave-raids nor war-parties. are 
to be feared, the new towns are being built on a more open plan. 
Following my advice, they are now building their huts much further 
apart; the towns consequently not only look very much better, but can 
be kept much cleaner, and the main road can be carried right through 
them, which used not to be the case. Some of these new towns are 
really beautifully clean, admirably kept, and very picturesque in appear- 
ance. The huts vary greatly in size, and are of the description common 
to most parts of Africa, with mud walls and roof of palm thatch, and 
are either beehive or parallelogram in form. 
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In the lower countries near the coast, when beds are met with they 
are of palm cane; in the upper countries the bed is a fixture, and is 
merely a solid block of dried mud, about 1 foot in height and 6 feet in 
length. As I have had a large experience of both, I may say that I 
infinitely prefer the mud bed, which can always be brushed down easily, 
and is consequently far cleaner than the cane palm bed; Lesides which, 
there is no place for snakes and other vermin to harbour under it. 

In passing through some of these towns, it has often been a great 
pleasure to me to receive the spontaneous expressions of thanks towards 
the Government, fur initiating that new Interior Policy which has 
put an end to tribal wars within the sphere of British influence ; 
enrbling the people to settle down to their native industries and the 
cultivation of the land, in the enjoyment of a security to their lives 
and property they have never known before. 

As we advanced inland, the towns became much larger and the 
population denser. On getting as far up as the Mando, Bambara, and 
Luawa countries, it seems to be the custom, at the great centres, to build 
three large circular towns within a few yards of each other, each con- 
taining some hundreds of huts, and each encircled by several war-fences. 
There is generally a large cleared space in front of these towns, which 
is called the Korbangai, and is used for public gatherings. On these 
Korbangais I have sometimes held political meetings, when there have 
been as many as a thousand people, chiefs and their followers, present. 

The war-fences that protect the towns are rough stockades. The 
stakes are formed of live trees, generally thorny acacias, the lower part 
of the stake being kept free from foliage, while the top is allowed to 
sprout. ‘These stakes are thickly interlaced with a rude lattice of long 
live canes, which also sprout, so that there is soon a pretty dense mass 
of vegetation at the top of the fence, which is, as a rule, about from 
15 to 20 feet high. The gate of the war-fence is, without exception, 
a solid slab of hard wood, cut from the spur of a large tree, and so 
strong that it can never be broken in native warfare. 

As a matter of fact, in native warfare they never attempt to force a 
gate—they would need artillery for that; it is always the stockade that 
is attacked. If the head war-people, or Krubas, who are all fetish men, 
can succeed in surmounting the first war-fence, they can then remove 
the heavy post which fastens the gate at the back, and open the gate to 
their followers, if they are not killed before they can do so; for it is 
by no means certain that if they get over one war-fence they will be 
able to get over another. 

Around these towns a certain amount of cultivation is carried on, 
and there are to be seen farms producing rice, casada, sweet potatoes, 
and other articles of local consumption; and there is the palm tree 
everywhere, and everywhere evidence of extreme fertility ; but beyond 
these things, there is little in the lower part of the route to call for 
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special remark. When, however, we get about ninety or a hundred 
miles inland, and arrive at the Gaura country, the land becomes moun- 
tainous and far less familiar to us. 

The delights of mountaineering in the tropics can only be fully 
appreciated by those who have enjoyed them. ‘There is no path or track 
of any kind; your only chance is to scramble up the dry bed of what 
in the rains is a torrent, a rugged cutting down the mountain-side, 
3 or 4 feet deep and blocked with boulders. ‘To get up this water- 
course is a very difficult and exhausting operation. I frequently arrived 
at a town on the summit of one of these hills so utterly exhausted that 
I was quite unable to move for several hours. 

These mountains, which were covered with forests, were invariably 
of quartz; but further on, in the Bandi country, many of the mountains 
were of a dark grey granite and almost entirely without vegetation, the 
escarpment being generally very steep and quite without any hold such 
as a European foot could take. My native boys, however, thought 
nothing of these steep hillsides, and went over them like so many wild 
goats ; but as to myself, I could only get down by placing one of these 
sure-footed creatures in front of me and grasping the back of his coat 
for support. On these granite heights there was frequently a plateau, 
where, exposed to the full glare of the sun, the rock became so fiercely 
hot that it was impossible to tread upon it, and we were obliged to wait 
until the sun had left it awhile before we could proceed. 

One of the loftiest of these granite mountains that I went over was 
the Bakka Vassa, in Bande, from the plateau on whose summit I obtained 
the finest view I have ever had of that country. From Bakka Vassa 
Bande appeared to be nothing but a mass of irregular hills, covered with 
a low, dense vegetation with a high mountainous background ; towns 
being dotted about, both on the hill-tops and in the valleys as far as the 
eye could see. 

In the Bombare country, about 180 miles inland, I suddenly came 
upon a high mountain known as the Mamba—an isolated peak, which, 
standing out in bold relief against the surrounding country, naturally 
produces a very awe-inspiring effect that makes it an object of terror to 
the people, who believe it to be the dwelling-place of a devil. I went 
somewhat out of my way on purpose to attempt the ascent of Mamba, 
but on arriving at a small fakai at the foot of the mountain I found 
that nothing would induce the people to cut a track for me through the 
dense bush, nor could I get any infurmation out of them except that.a 
very bad devil lived there. They would not even accevt the present 
that I hoped would procure me a little bit of the rock ; and they seemed 
uncommonly glad when I turned to depart without having aroused the 
anger of the local evil spirit. Beyond Mamba there was a range of 
mountains known as the Kate, stretching a considerable distance from 
east to west. 
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Upon arriving at Dambaru, near to Bande Wuru, in Tunke, we found 
it a very pretty town, situated ona hill, and offering a distinct contrast 
to any town we had met before, as the huts were made of a dull red 
earth very different in colour to the ordinary country whitewashed 
walls. 

The up-country markets interested me very greatly, so I will now 
devote a little time to describing one of them, and I think I shall be 
able to show that the up-country people are not at all in the wretched 
condition often pictured by the European imagination; on the con- 
trary, they have little difficulty in obtaining most of the necessaries 
that their simple mode of living demands, besides many other things 
that to them are luxuries. I have not heard of these country markets 
in localities that can be supplied from the coast, the nearest being at 
Bai-wara, beyond Mando, about 150 milesinland. The first up-country 
market I saw myself was at Popalahun, in Vassa. I saw another, a 
day’s march beyond, at Kabbawana, about 3 miles from the capital 
town of Bande, Kolahun. 

These markets, which are of weekly recurrence, are always held in 
the open, under large trees. The last mentioned was held under a 
gigantic banyan, and there must have been close upon a thousand 
people present, It was not known by the people that I was going to 
attend this market, and their surprise upon seeing a white man 
suddenly burst upon them for the first time can be more readily 
iniagined than described. The brisk trade, of which I had just caught 
a glimpse, immediately ceased, and I became the object of universal 
attention. Crowds followed me about as I tried to make my way 
through the people and among the wares that were spread all over the 
ground. But, in spite of these impediments, I managed to collect a 
list of the articles offered for barter, from which I think it will be seen 
that these Hinterland folks are practically independent of coast 
supplies. The only important articles I noticed were gunpowder and 
salt, and these but in small quantities, both being very precious. 

Here is my list of the articles offered for barter :—Cotton in the raw 
state; country cloths, made up; cloth in long lengths, about 5 inches 
wide, as from the loom; spun cotton thread wound on spindles; blue 
dyed ditto in skeins; indigo leaves, dried, for dyeing ; tobacco leaves, 
dried; palm nuts, palm oil, palm-nut oil; country-made iron; clean 
rice, rough rice, ground nuts, cus-cus, Guinea corn ; bananas, pumpkins, 
jakatu (a kind of bitter tomato); boiled sweet potatoes, dried okra; 
cassada ; fowls; dried flying ants; dried rats, on skewers; dried fish ; 
good country mats; native pottery, chiefly bowls, in large quantities ; 
a few cattle, sheep, and goats; and a small quantity of salt and 
gunpowder. 


The chief currency was iron in long strips, in shape like a T square, 
one strip of which I considered equivalent to a penny ; and imported 
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salt, which was much valued; but everything passed in barter. In the 
bush I met several native ladies, who were going to market with their 
purses under their arms, in the shape of a mat containing perhaps 
a couple of dozen of iron strips. I may here mention that throughout 
the whole of my journey I came upon iron-stone, but never saw any- 
thing like smelting. I was told that these strips of iron were brought 
down from the Kormendi country, where the iron was smelted. 

Although there was a great din of voices in the market, there was 
no disorder of any kind, in spite of there being people of many different 
tribes present, many of whom had walked in from considerable distances. 
This good order I attribute entirely to the absence of intoxicating 
liquors of any kind. 

I found a large amount of intelligence among the up-country people. 
When debating the conditions of a treaty, their questious often showed 
that they thoroughly understood the nature of the obligations they were 
about to take upon themselves; and that this was the case I am per- 
fectly satisfied, as they have frequently reminded me of those obligations, 
and have told me what they had promised to do and what they had not 
promised to do. 

Bande was the furthest point at which a treaty was made. 

On leaving Kolahun in Bande to reach the town of Pandeme in 

Sunde, the most notorious war-town in the whole upper country, we 
went through about as bad a jit of travelling as one could well encounter. 
The country throughout was very hilly, much of it being of that bare 
granite description already mentioned, with ranges of forest-covered 
mountains in all directions. In this 20 mile march we had to fight our 
way through a general combination of all the impediments we had 
hitherto met, and all our difficulties were greatly increased. The net- 
work of entangled creepers and vines swooping down from the tall trees 
in the primeval forest gave us a great deal of trouble. The country 
was thoroughly wild, with bad swamps, confused morasses, and jungles 
of palms and tall reeds, which completely enveloped my men with their 
loads, and me in my hammock. At other times there were dense low 
shrubberies, many streams, deep valleys covered with a medley of all 
and every kind of vegetation, from bushy shrub up to gigantic forest 
trees, The only beautiful sight I came upon in the whole of this dis- 
trict was the Mawir water, a stream about 30 feet in width, which 
swirled madly round huge boulders through the gloom of a tall, virgin 
forest; the darkness and chilliness of which same forest, and its death- 
like stillness, unbroken save for the rushing of the Mawir, produced a 
weird effect altogether indescribable. From this dark forest, which it 
took us over two hours to go through, we emerged quite suddenly, and, 
without the slightest warning, found ourselves in an open country of 
what had once been rice farms, but were now overgrown wildernesses. 

After this, although there were mountains all about, the remaining 
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road was fairly level until we reached the war-town Pandeme, at the 
foot of a lofty range. I found the people of Pandeme quite different 
from any I had ever met before. They are entirely a war-people. They 
know nothing but warring; they live by warring, and will fight for 
any one who will pay them well for their services. ‘To enter their town 
of Pandeme it was necessary to pass through a narrow lane of war- 
fences, about 60 yards in length, but divided into ten distinct sections, 
any one of which might be closed and those within entrapped. The 
superstition of the Pandeme people was, if possible, greater than any- 
thing of the kind we had hitherto come across, and although my Bande 
guide and interpreter was himself a chief, he had to “eat country 
fetish” before he was allowed to approach the town. I was evidently 
looked upon as an uncanny person, for some of the Pandeme chief’s war- 
boys had reported that they had seen me talking to the sun. They 
had, in fact, come upon me in a bit of old rice plantation, working an 
observation and using my sextant. It was, therefore, thought that I 
was bringing some very bad “ medicine” to the town. 

When I ultimately got into Pandeme it was several hours before the 
chief could make up his mind to approach me, although he sent repeated 
messages to say that he was coming. When at last he put in an 
appearance, surrounded by many of his head people and war-boys in the 
quadrangle of the town, I could not prevail upon him to sit by me, or 
upon anything I provided ; but one of his people, who carried a quaintly 
shaped stool, placed it opposite to me ata respectful distance, and on 
this the chief sat. After a short talk he presented me with a white 
country cloth, to show his heart was “ clean” towards me, together with 
a black fowl and some kola nuts, all emblems of friendship. 

This war-town of Pandeme is, as I have just said, the capital of 
Bunde, and the furthest point of my journey. The Bunde people were 
not so interesting to me as the Mendis. They seemed altogether a wild 
lot, and evidently knew nothing of white people. They were not at all 
disposed to fraternize with my escort of frontier police and my boys; 
all of whom, although black, were as great strangers to them as I was 
myself, for not one of them could speak a word of the Bunde language : 
in fact, as regards language, we were all at the mercy of our Bande 
guide and interpreter. 

The Sofa tribe, to whom these Bundes belong, are much feared in 
the neighbourhood, as they are exceptionally well furnished with guns, 
and fight in the daytime; whereas the people of the lower countries 
always fight just about dawn, and never during the day. Right away 
from the coast up to this point there are no horses to be found any- 
where; but here, at Pandeme, I saw horses of a small, wiry breed. 
These are much used by the leaders in time of war, which naturally 
gives the Sofas a great advantage. I noticed here a very striking 
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there had been a white or coloured dressing on the face; but up in 
Bunde all the markings were in a jet black, produced by a mixture 
of two vegetable dyes found in the neighbourhood. These jet black 
markings on their dark brown faces produced a peculiarly barbaric 
effect. 

Occasionally there might be seen a child wearing a few beads; but 
beyond these beads, and the guns and powder the war-boys carried, 
no imported article was to be found in Pandeme. All cloth was of 
country manufacture. On my offering to exchange some American 
leaf tobacco fur fowls, the people looked at it, sniffed at it, and asked 
what it was. It was evidently unknown to them, although native 
tobacco in extensive patches was in cultivation outside the town. We 
had met, en route, as usual, rubber vines in the forest, also Calabar 
beans, and, even at this distance from the coast, we found the oil palms 
still numerous and flourishing. 

With Pandeme the limits of my tour were reached. After remaining 
for a few days in the town, we began our return journey, and were 
fortunate enough to discover a good road, which saved us from again 
traversing the abominably bad one by which we had come; and 
although this road was more mountainous than the last, and the travel- 
ling consequently very exhausting, it was preferable to the swamps 
and jungles we had had to pass through before. 

Having thus rapidly sketched in my tour, I will now devote a little 
time to the consideration of the customs and ceremonies of the Hinter- 
land people, dwelling chiefly on those of the inhabitants of the upper 
countries who have not been under the influence of imported spirits. 

The “Poro” and the “Bundu” are organizations of the first 
importance, and are well known throughout the entire country. They 
have been described by previous travellers, and correspond to similar 
institutions all over Africa. A few details here may not be out of place. 

The Poro is a system of Freemasonry amongst the men and boys, 
the Bundu being also a secret institution amongst the women and gir!s. 
The dress is very peculiar. A hoop encircles the waist, from which 
depends a cascade of fibre reaching to the ankles. A netting of country 
cotton is over the body; a curious head-dress, not unlike the front of a 
mitre, and of fantastic device, is usually worn, and some sebbehs, or 
fetish charms, hang from the neck. ‘The dancing is performed to the 
beating of the sangboi, or tomtom. Duncing and singing to this 
accompaniment are the principal amusements of the Mendis after dark, 
and very often they are kept up for the entire night. When the boys 
have completed their training and ceremonies in the Poro, they are 
eligible to attend Poro meetings; and all assemblies and consultations 
of chiefs upon secret country matters, whether of war, peace, or what 
not, first take place in a Puro bush. 

Every large town where there is an important chief has its political 
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Poro bush, which is as sacred, except to the Poro people, as is a lodge of 
Freemasonry. 

The places where the children are trained are always selected in some 
secluded spot in the big bush, which they clear sufficiently to suit their 
requirements; after which wigwams of palm leaves and wattles are 
erected, which is quickly done, as everything is of the most primitive 
description. These retreats are then always spoken of as the Poro bush 
and the Bundu bush. The approach to a Poro bush is readily distin- 
guishable by the Poro emblem, which is conspicuously put about the 
public bush-paths. This emblem is called Kané, and is a small kind 
of pretty mossy fern, which is twined round shrubs and the trunks of 
trees. 

As tothe Bundu girls’ whereabouts, no indication is given, and it 
is enshrouded in secrecy and mystery. Now and then, however, there 
reverberates through the forest a weird sound, which, once heard, can 
never be forgotten. It is one long-drawn low note, which presently 
grows louder and then gradually dies away. This unvarying chant, or 
rather wail, peculiar to the Bundu girls, alone betrays the neighbour- 
hood of their encampment. These young Bundu girls are under the 
entire control of some of the elderly women of the town to which the 
Bundu is affiliated; and the country laws in connection with the Bundu 
are so exceedingly severe, that for any man to attempt to penetrate 
within its sacred precincts would probably mean death to him, or, at all 
events, the selling of him into slavery. It is in the Bundu that the 
girls are initiated into certain secret country customs appertaining 
to their sex. While there, all Bundu girls wear round their waists 
several ropes of bugle beads, made from a very thin cane, and upon 
their high coiffure is usually a cluster of circular seeds, resembling a 
bunch of large black grapes, both the beads and the seeds having a 
fetish signification, and, except on special occasions, this may be said to 
form their entire costume. Any persons having the means can send 
their girls to this Bundu, or, as it is in reality, convent. It not infre- 
quently happens that a child of nine or ten years of age is betrothed 
before entering the Bundu, and is kept there at the expense of her fiancé 
until she is at a marriageable age, when, amidst great rejoicings in the 
town, with firing of guns, and killing of sheep, goats, and cattle, the 
girl is removed from the Bundu and presented to her husband. 

Previous to this she is greased all over until she has assumed a high 
polish, and she is adorned with as many silver ornaments, of the most 
heterogeneous description, as can be borrowed for the occasion from the 
friends of the family. She is loaded with long silver chains, to which 
are attached large silver plaques, containing some Mori fetish charm, 
long silver armlets, silver bangles, anything and everything in the 
way of country-made silver-work—all very massive and rough, but all 
must be of silver; and, as may be supposed, the contrast of so much 
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brightened silver against the polished ebony body is very striking, and, 
although very barbaric, the effect is uncommonly good. The betrothal 
consists of an arrangement with the child’s parents for the barter of the 
girl, which is fixed at £3, that may be paid in kind. 

Amongst many other accomplishments which the girls are taught in 
the Bundu is dancing. The dancing costume consists of a netting of 
country cotton worn over the body, long bushy branches of palm-leaf 
fibre suspended from the thickly plaited bangles of the same fibre round 
the arms and wrists, various sebbehs or gree-gree charms hanging from 
the neck, and short knickerbockers of country cloth tied above the knees 
by palm-leaf string, to which are fastened small pieces of hollow iron, 
with little rings loosely hanging from them, which, as the dancing goes 
on, jingle not unpleasantly, for native iron gives out a somewhat rich 
sound. The chief feature in the get-up is, however, the “dressing” of 
the girls’ faces; which means that these faces are covered with strange 
devices, produced by the smearing on with the finger of a substance 
called wojeh, composed of white clay and animal fat. The coiffure is a 
high and most elaborately plaited superstructure, worked in small 
patterns—a very favourite design, closely resembling that curious con- 
cretion known to geologists as the brain-stone—and embellished by a 
silver gree-gree, or by the “ medicine” bunch of seeds I have mentioned 
before. 

The girls dance to the music of the sehgurah—a small gourd with a 
longish neck, covered loosely by a netting of hard seeds strung upon 
country thread, which is shaken by the women—and also to the sangboi 
or tomtom of the men. The girls not only dance together in a miniature 
ballet, but execute very excellent pas seuls in the most creditable and 
pretty manner; and after an unusually well-performed and difficult 
dance, some of the elderly ladies present will rush excitedly into the 
arena, embrace the successful dancer, and at once commence to besmear 
her face, neck, and shoulders with a liberal supply of grease, amidst the 
frantic yells and gesticulations of delight from the admiring onlookers, 
many of whom manage to find some trifle to present to the dancers 
after the performance is over. At the conclusion of the entertainment 
the girls are escorted back to their place of concealment, the whole 
affair being conducted in the most orderly and decorous fashion. 

The Bundu devil is a “medicine” woman, who is believed to be 
capable of casting spells, for good or evil, over the destinies of the men. 
There is generally a Bundu devil in any large town belonging to an 
important chief, but she does not appear in her peculiar costume unless 
she is especially called out to look into some misbehaviour on the part 
of the men, or upon some gala occasion, or upon the visit of strangers 
whom it is wished to honour. I had myself many opportunities of 
observing this remarkable personage, who naturally inspires her people 
with much awe, and commands the greatest respect from all classes. 
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Her distinctive costume is unvarying, all) Bundu devils being 
similarly attired, except as regards the head-piece, which admits of 
some slight difference. No part of the body may be visible, consequently 
the cloth casings of the arms and legs are sewn up at the extremities. 
In each covered hand the “ devil” carries a little bunch of twigs, with 
which she goes through a sort of dumb-show, as she never does any 
talking. Her dress is of long shaggy fibre, dyed black, and over her 
head she wears a grotesque wooden mask. Occasionally she indulges 
in a dance, but owing to the great heat produced by dancing in so 
heavy a dress, a little goes a long way, and after a few moments she 
retires to some quiet part of the town, where her attendant, who is 
always present with a large country mat, unrolls it, and encircles the 
‘“‘ devil,” who is then able to remove her mask and obtain a little fresh 
air away from the gaze of the madding crowd. I have had the honour 
of shaking the covered hand of a good many of these devils. I was 
also fortunate enough to obtain possession of a very fine specimen of a 
Bundu devil mask, which is now to be seen in the Ethnological Section 
of the British Museum. The fetish power of these beings is very great. 

There is, near to Gola, a tribe known as the Beli people, who are 
cannibals of the worst order. I happened to meet a fine-looking old 
Beli chief with some of his people at the town of Gahun, in Mando, 
where he was a refugee. Being struck with his unusually well-cut 
features and his venerable grey beard, and noticing that he and his 
people were strangers in the town, I inquired of the local chief who 
and what he was. Whereupon he was brought up and introduced to 
me. Finding he was a Beli chief, 1 asked him if it was true, as was 
reputed throughout the country, that his tribe were cannibals. He at 
once became very communicative, and without the slightest hesitation, 
and evidently proud of the fact, he told me that there was no person 
in Beli, over three years of age, who had not eaten human flesh. In 
talking of slaves, he stated that they rarely had any trouble with them 
in their country, as when they ran away and were re-caught, they were 
killed and eaten ; knowing what was in store for them, it was not often 
they did run away. In justice to the Mendis, I must say that they have 
the greatest abhorrence to any such customs. 

As soon as the African traveller gets away from European settle- 
ments and recognized Christian influence, he lecomes aware of the 
existence of the Mohammedan Mori man. In Freetown, Mohammedanism 
is a highly respectable institution, having its mosque and schools, and 


its adherents furm no inconsiderable part of the nativecommunity. For 
instance, that exceptionally fine race, the Mandingos, are all followers of 
the Prophet. The itinerating magician, known as the Mori man, can, 
I presume, hardly be considered as a missionary by the faithful. I have 
met him everywhere, but never seen him teaching anything to any of 
the Mendi people. With them he is merely a fetish medicine man. He 
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is, however, a great power, and the recognized soothsayer every where. 
Most of the large chiefs have one or two of these Mori men in their 
towns, whom they continually consult, nothing of any importance being 
undertaken without their counsel. These Mori men certainly make 
more money than any one else in the country, as they do nothing with- 
out being handsomely paid for it. They are the sole purveyors of the 
written fetishes. Some of the wealthier families, who are able to 
afford this luxury, will have innumerable strips of paper, where it 
can be obtained, or bits of cotton-tree wood, covered with magical hiero- 
glyphics, hanging from the palm rafters of their huts. Everybody 
wears some sort of fetish or saraka, and of course everybody has to pay 
for it. 

Some time ago, when a great many chiefs were travelling down with 
me to Bandasuma to meet his Excellency, Sir Francis Fleming, k.c.M.«., 
the Governor, the great saraka of one of them, carried by his head wife, 
was a pair of country-made iron tongs, something like snuffers, about 
3-feet in length. These tongs had been previously charmed by the 
Mori magician, and the chief, although an unusually intelligent man, 
believed that his life depended upon those tongs—that, in fact, his life 
was somehow bound up in them. 

Besides the Mori men, there are many native “ medicine” men, who 
provide country fetish, although of a ruder description. Although fetish 
is universal, I am of opinion that several of the great chiefs have little 
or no belief in the mystic powers of any of the medicine men ; in fact, 
some of them have laughed at them with me, and have told me that 
they only employed them to satisfy their own people. To my mind the 
Upper Mendi country presents a grand field for missionary work. At 
present it is absolutely unbroken ground, no white man but myself 
having been there. The people generally are of such a cheerful and 
kindly disposition, they seem so much interested in the smallest thing 
shown to them, they ure so communicative, have so much good sound 
sense, and are so ready to listen and to learn, that there seems every 
prospect of success for a well-organized mission. 

I have already alluded to the Korbangai, or cleared space generally 
to be found outside any up-country town of any importance. Surrounded 
by the dense vegetation, out of which the site of the town has been cut, 
with groups of dusky natives sitting about, enjoying the shelter of the 
tall trees that have been purposely left standing, among the stone-edged 
graves of those who have passed away—the Korbangai is always ex- 
tremely picturesque. It is on these Korbangais that the great meetings 
of chiefs from all parts of the country are convened. As I have said 
earlier, I have held political meetings on some of these Korbangais, 
where the chiefs and their followers have numbered a thousand. When 
the meetings are expected to last for several days, it is usual to erect 
long open sheds with thatched rovfs, in which are slung the hammocks 
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of the more important chiefs. During the debates, which often last 
for days, these chiefs recline in their hammocks, each one surrounded 
by his wives; his attendants forming groups outside under the trees. 
When I held meetings, as soon as I had formally opened the proceedings 
{ would ask each chief to appoint a speaker, when, unless he wished to 
speak himself, which it was not usual for him to do in an early stage 
of the meeting, he would designate his prime minister, who was sure 
to be thoroughly well posted up in the affairs of his country. These 
upper-country people are born orators, and a chief never puts forward 
a@ man who is not a good and fluent speaker. 

One at a time, an orator steps into the centre of the Korbangai, and 
walking to and fro, with measured pace, he opens out the subject. with 
the caution of a practised barrister. During his speech he will 
frequently appeal to his people as to the truth of any particular asser- 
tion, when they will instantly reply as with one voice. Should a 
question arise, and the orator demand of the other side whether such 
and such a thing is so or not, no reply is given until the chief and his 
head people have retired from the Korbangai to consult together. 
When they have arrived at a decision they return, and very quietly the 
answer is given, with deliberate caution and great dignity. The 
whole debate, in fact, is carried on with the greatest ceremony and 
decorum. The politeness, especially in the opening remarks, addressed 
to the various chiefs, whether friendly or otherwise, is exceedingly 
noticeable, and often filled me with profound amazement and afforded 
me infinite pleasure. At these times it was difficult for me to realize 
that I was in a so-called uncivilized country, for certainly the manners 
of these native “‘ parliamentary hands” were polished to a very remark- 
able degree. It struck me forcibly that many a lesson might be 
gathered from the dignity, the courtesy, and general friendliness which 
these tribes showed not only towards a stranger, but in their everyday 
life towards each other. 

I shall always look back with extreme pleasure on the many 
kindnesses I have received at their hands. I consider them a 
great and able people, with, if properly handled, a great future before 
them. 

The principal industry throughout the entire Mendi country is the 
weaving of cotton into cloth, The texture of this cloth is very durable, 
and the colours, being all vegetable dyes, retain their brightness, how- 
ever often washed. This cloth is made upon a primitive native loom 
in long strips only a few inches in width; of these strips are formed 
the country cloths and gowns. The Gallinas in Lower Mendi un- 
doubtedly take the first honours in the artistic treatment of colours, 
and in the production of a diversity of patterns, The up-country 
people appear to know only blue and white, or black and white, and 
no designs beyond stripes. I am sure, if these cloths were known in 
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England, they would be much appreciated and used, especially for 
porticres and other hangings; but hitherto they have been treated 
only as curios. This is a native industry, which, if encouraged in 
England, would give employment to thousands of people. 

The up-country chiefs and people, used as they are to a cloth that 
will really wear, somewhat despise such cheap and gaudy specimens of 
English cloth as they chanced to see in the hands of my carriers, and 
they have said to me that they were quite able to buy and pay for 
good cloth, if they could get it. These Upper Mendis, if dealt with 
commercially at all, should be treated honestly, and deceived neither 
with regard to quantity nor quality. That is to say, a twelve-yard 
piece of cloth should measure twelve yards, and not be folded for the 
express purpose of disguising its length. It would be very short- 
sighted policy to do business with these shrewd people on any other 
lines. 

The weaving of country cotton is entirely the work of the men, the 
women’s part ceasing with the ginning and spinning. Pottery-making 
is the great industry of the women, and very clever they are at it. 
With only a lump of clay from the bank of a neighbouring stream, a 
board, and a couple of palm-cane modelling sticks, in a few minutes a 
woman will turn out for you a large and well-formed bowl. 

Clay-pipe making I have not met with nearer than 150 miles from 
the coast. The making of mats and of nets for fishing, or for trapping 
game, ironwork, and—by the Mohammedans—leather-work, this with 
agricultural labour, including the culture of rice, cassada, ground nuts, 
cus-cus, maize, sweet potatoes, bananas, tobacco, indigo, pumpkins, okra, 
sugar-cane, and cotton, will complete the list, when I have again men- 
tioned the all-important making of palm oil, and the cracking of palm 
nuts. I have been into towns where you could scarcely find a path 
among the stretches of palm nuts that were spread out on the ground 
to be sunned before boiling for expressing the oil. 

Next to the palm, the tree of most value commercially is the Cam- 
wood tree. ‘This tree obtains very considerable dimensions; I have 
seen several from 50 to 60 feet high. I mention this fact, as there has 
been much uncertainty as to the size of the Camwood tree. The centre 
or heart-wood is of a fine orange-red colour, which darkens on exposure, 
and is used for dyeing. It has hitherto only been exported in small 
billets, owing, I presume, to its great weight and the difficulty of trans- 
port; beyond this I know of no reason why large baulks of it should 
not be shipped. 

A word as to the climate of the interior. When inland, I have found 
the climate apparently much healthier than either in Sherbro or Sierra 
Leone, and while away from the coast it has been quite exceptional for 
my carriers, escort, or myself to suffer from fever or other climatic 
troubles, although I have been liable to get a slight fever on my return 
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to the coast. In all my travels, some 4000 miles overland in West 
Africa, I have never carried a mosquito-net, or any bed beyond a cork 
mattress. I have never drunk the country’s water without having it 
boiled and made into weak tea, which I have found an excellent stimu- 
lant to travel upon, and I have always tried as much as possible to live 
upon such food as could be obtained in the country, such as fowls, eggs, 
rice, and cassada. 

In conclusion, I should like to remark, that although in the course 
of this sketch I have spoken of the districts I have gone over as 
extremely fertile, I have purposely avoided alluding to any speculative 
results that might accrue in the distant future from the cultivation 
of crops, such as coffee and cocoa, requiring special knowledge and 
attention, as well as time to mature. I have been anxious only to 
bring forward that enormous wealth of indigenous product that requires 
no cultivation, but which is now lost to British commerce through our 
inability to transport it to the trading centres. I observe that Mr. 
Seott Elliot, in his recent official Report upon the botany of Sierra 
Leone, states that, in the northern route he followed with the Boundary 
Commission, “both forests and probably rubber are being rapidly 
exhausted.” He further says that it is very probable that every vine 
is destroyed in extracting the milk. If this is the case in the northern 
rivers, it becomes all the more imperative that very special attention 
should be given to the south or Sherbro side of Sierra Leone, and its 
resources developed to the utmost. For years past, long before this 
Hinterland of which I have been speaking was opened up, the Sherbro, 
even with its restricted commerce, was known as “ the milch cow” of 
the colony. 

Since the adoption of the new Interior Policy of Sir J. S. Hay, 
which is being continued and extended by the present Governor, Sir 
Francis Fleming, a satisfactory increase has taken place in the revenue 
of the Sherbro district, as well as in that of the whole colony. What, 
then, might we not expect were adequate facilities available to the 
natives for bringing down their products from those upper parts, where 
to-day this great store of natural wealth, increasing year by year, is 
simply wasted? Modern science, which can do so much, may be able 
to devise some means of communication, say for 100 miles inland, by 
which these ready and willing people of our Sherbro Hinterland 
might be brought into touch with civilization ; while at the same time 
it would afford an opening for a very much larger output than at 
present for our Manchester and other markets, which in its turn would 
very materially increase the general prosperity of the colony of Sierra 
Leone. 
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THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH POLAR EXPEDITION. * 
By F. G. JACKSON. 


Ir is about seven years ago that, after spending eight months in the 
Arctic, I made up my mind to revisit and explore that alluring part 
of the earth. 

It is nearly a year and a half ago that I first published my plans for 
an expedition to the unknown Polar area lying north of Franz Josef 
Land. Of what I was able to do last winter on the shores of the Kara 
and Barents Seas you may have heard a little; and to-day I am glad to 
be able to say that Iam on the eve of leading a fully-equipped expe- 
dition to the North. 

Of the physical geography of Franz Josef Land you have only 
recently read asummary. My friend Mr. Arthur Montefiore, a Fellow 
of the Geological Society and of ours, wrote in the June issue of your 
Journal a “ Note” on the geography of Franz Josef Land, in which he 
brought together and put into a small compass a mass of detail which 
may be found in the pages of Payer. Some information, too, he gathered 
from the notes that appeared in the old ‘ Proceedings’ of Mr. Leigh 
Smith’s yachting voyages to that country. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
for me to make more than passing references to this branch of the 
subject ; and I will proceed at once to the main considerations which 
induced me to select Franz.Josef Land as the first objective of my 
expedition. 

These considerations took the form of distinct advantages, and are 
four in number :— 

I. The accessibility of Franz Josef Land late in the summer when 
approached along the meridian of 45° E., or some meridian between 
that of 45° E. and 50° E. This accessibility has been proved, in my 
opinion, by the voyages of Mr. Leigh Smith and the little Dutch ship 
the Willem Barents. 

II. The northward extension of Franz Josef Land to a latitude as 
high as 82°5° at C. Fligely, and some twenty or so miles further if we 
accept Payer’s view that C. Sherard Osborne is continuous with that 
portion of the country he called Prince Rodolf’s Land. The long stretch 
of terra firma forms a safe route for advance and retreat, and provides 
all we need in the way of sites for our depdéts and cairns. 

III. The still further extension to the north of what, perhaps, I 
should call the Franz Josef Land group. Standing on C. Fligely, 
Payer saw, 60 or 70 miles to the north, the high outlines of an ice- 
covered land of apparently large extent. This he called Petermann 
Land, and this land lies undoubtedly in a latitude as far north as any 
yet reached. There is absolutely nothing known of it beyond this, but 
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it is a reasonable hypothesis to maintain that a land of such elevation 
would probably reach at least to the 84th degree north latitude, and 
who knows how much farther ? 

It is this land which we shall try to reach after we have safely 
landed, and, in the early days of the following spring, marched over the 
ice of Austria Sound, a gulf which penetrates the country to C. Fligely ; 
or, if this be not so favourable to us as it proved to Payer, along the 
shores that reach down to the Sound. 

IV. The fourth consideration is provided by the observations of 
Payer, confirmed by the winter experience of Mr. Leigh Smith. And 
this consideration is a strong one—the great abundance of animal life 
on the southern shores of Franz Josef Land during the winter, as well 
as in the summer. In the winter and spring, of course, this is due to 
open water. It is owing to this that I regard with equanimity the 
winter seasons of this northern land. Given fresh meat and enough 
of it, I believe we shall be able to combat that form of anzmia which 
we call the scurvy. Blood to the bloodless ; and it is man’s unfailing 
tendency to become bloodless if he sojourns long in the extremes of 
the Arctic. 

I should mention, in passing, that my friend Dr. Neale, who was 
surgeon to Mr. Leigh Smith’s party, had a most anxious and difficult 
work before him to keep that party in health. With little food, no 
furs, no special equipment, he kept between twenty and thirty men in 
health all through the long winter in the North; and I attribute his 
success to his insistence on fresh meat, and the ingenious way in which 
he froze and used the blood of the game his party killed. It is quite 
possible we should have heard more of this remedy before now, but two 
things have been against our doing so: the one is the fact that much 
Arctic exploration has been carried on where game was scarce; and the 
other is the mistake that many explorers have made in taking so many 
men with them. It would be almost impossible, even in a country 
exceedingly rich in game, to provide for the daily wants of a hundred 
and fifty men. In fact, expeditions have been too large; but the day 
of large expeditions is, I believe, gone; and Nansen sails into the ice 
with thirteen men, and we disembark on Franz Josef Land with no 
more than eight or nine. 

There is a further consideration which weighs a good deal with 
me: it is that significant statement of Payer that nearly the whole of 
the ice of Austria Sound is level, and easy to traverse, and of not more 
than one year’s growth. He wrote of his experience in the month of 
April, and this is the same thing as saying that in the months of 
August and September we should find Austria Sound navigable. 
Should this really prove the case, the facility it will give for trans- 
porting heavy loads from the southern shores of Franz Josef Land 
to the latitude of C. Fligely or C. Sherard Osborne would be an 
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important factor in the success and rapidity of our advance. I do not 
base my plans, however, on this hypothesis: and, whether the Sound 
be open or whether it be closed, we hope to make sure and moderately 
rapid progress up it to at least the 82nd parallel. 

But one of the great features of our plan, and the advantages of 
our chosen route, may be found in the almost elaborate series of depdts 
which it is our present intention to erect. It is obvious to any one 
that no party, whether small or large, can transport in one or two or 
even three journeys all the food, clothing, apparatus, and the like that 
it will require for three or four years. Of flour alone, we calculate, 
one man will consume nearly 1500 lbs.; of meat, more than 2400 lbs. ; 
of so apparently insignificant an article as jam, nearly 200 lbs.! Our 
supplies, therefore, will be moved up from the base to the first depdt, 
and then from depét to depot, until we have behind us a long array of 
well-stocked larders ; and at the last require only to carry with us food 
for a few weeks. When we may want to travel most rapidly—as in the 
case of open water—then we shall be least burdened with impedimenta. 

I will now say a few words on the outfitting of this expedition ; but 
it is my first duty and sincere pleasure to inform you that in Mr. 
Alfred C. Harmsworth, a Fellow of our Society, I have found a 
munificent and a most sympathetic friend. He is bearing the whole of 
the large cost of this expedition, partly because he has had a long- 
standing interest in Arctic work, and partly because he has an 
enthusiastic patriotism. ‘To see England resume the work she did so 
splendidly in the past is, I believe, his great desire. But I should not 
be doing justice to him if I merely referred to his expenditure of large 
sums of money; for he is doing more. He is daily giving us his time, 
his thought, his advice, and his personal service, and sparing no pains 
to make the expedition successful. 

The ship in which we sail from the Thames in July is the Windward, 
the well-known Peterhead whaler, built with special reference to ice 
navigation, and consequently of enormous strength. She is wooden, of 
course ; and while she steams at arate of some six knots an hour—quite 
fast enough for ice work—she is also heavily rigged as a barque, and is 
an admirable sailer. Her dimensions are as follows: Length, from the 
stem to the stern, 1184 feet ; beam, 28} feet ; depth, 164 feet. Her engine- 
room is 20 feet long ; her engines of rather more than 30h.p.; her gross 
tonnage is 321; her net registered, 245. She will, I hope, sail from 
England as a yacht, and her yacht measurement would reach nearly 400 
tons. Deducting space for accommodation, her cubic contents is about 
700 metres. 

It is my intention tosend the Windward back if we land, as we hope, 
on Franz Josef Land, or on one of the islands that form a chain along 
its southern coast, early in September. For many reasons this is a 
prudent step. A sailor is not necessarily adapted to land marching; 
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and even if we secured a crew in every sense qualified for Arctic ex- 
ploration on land, the mere fact of the number being more than is 
required for the work would impel me to the same step. Consequently 
we have what we call the land party—a small number of picked men ; 
and the crew—picked men, of course, but not picked with special refer- 
ence to sledging. In the Windward this land party will be accommo- 
dated in the cabin aft; the officers of the ship will have comfortable 
quarters on the between-decks amidships, and the crew, of course, will 
retain their forecastle. 

Perhaps the most striking feature on deck when we leave the 
Thames will be the boats. Of boats we have several types, foremost, 
of course, being the familiar whaling boat—strong, reliable, but very 
heavy. Next is a copper boat, with deep collapsible canvas gunwales, 
the outcome of the ingenuity of the Rev. E. L. Berthon. Then there 
is an aluminium boat, built on the lines of the copper boat, but of 
course very much lighter. The aluminium Loat weighs 150 lbs.; it is 
built in three sections, and, as we have a duplicate of the middle section, 
we consequently have what is practically two boats. The next boats 
are of light pine wood, bolted and pinned with oak. They come from 
Norway, where they are much used for fishing. Finally, there is a 
large birch-bark canoe, very light and strong, and likely to be useful 
whenever we have open water, and would go fishing or what not. It is 
possible that before we sail yet another boat will be added, fitted with 
a simple but powerful oil-engine. She would be most useful for rapid 
journeys or reconnoitring, and as a tug for the store-laden whalers. 
As to weight, the copper boat is less than 200 lbs.; the Norwegian boat 
lighter still; and the aluminium boat lightest of all. 

The next article to which I would draw your attention is the sledge. 
This sledge is of the well-known narrow type, but has some modifica- 
tions which my winter journey last year has led me to introduce. Of 
sledges we have seventeen, and their length varies from 9 feet 6 inches 
to 13 feet 6 inches; their width is 18 inches, height 6 inches. The 
weight of the shorter sledges is 16 lbs.; of the longest, 23 lbs. They 
will readily carry a load of 300 lbs.; and the ski which form their 
runners offer little or no resistance to the frozen snow. The wood they 
are made of is ash, and the side rails are in some cases of bamboo. 
Pliability and ‘“ play” are the main elements of their strength, every 
part being united and lashed with hide thongs. Their elasticity is 
great, and their strength gains by this. 

Of ski we have twenty-four pairs, carefully selected under the direc- 
tions and advice of Mr. Alexander Nansen, the able brother of the 
explorer. Some have feet fastenings after the familiar Norwegian 
pattern, and some are fitted with fastenings somewhat modified in 
accordance with my own experience. I may mention here the double- 
ski sticks we are taking, as well as the Alpine ash-poles and ice-axes. 
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I now come to the furs. These form, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting parts of the equipment. I place first and foremost the fur 
clothing of the Samoyeds, which I am adopting for the winter and 
spring wear of our expedition. The first garb is the reindeer-skin 
militza, a tunic made of brown reindeer hide with the fur inside, and 
slipped over the head. The mitts are attached to the sleeve, but there 
is a small slit above the wrist for thrusting the hand through when 
necessary. When girded up with a belt about the waist, the militza 
forms a more comfortable, warmer, and more convenient garment for 
Arctic weather than any 1 know. The Samoyeds, by the way, are far 
ahead of the Eskimo in their skill in fur-working. The next garment 
is the siluke, made on the same pattern as the militza, but of the white 
reindeer skin, and with the hair outside. The pimmies or long boots 
and leupthieu (or skin stocking) of the Samoyeds will form our usual 
footwear ; but owing to the varying conditions of snow, we are taking 
a considerable variety of boots specially adapted to each condition. 
Thus we have heavy elk-skin boots; the lighter Finnesko ; long boots 
for wet snow, etc. The sleeping bags are made of reindeer skin, and 
are both strong and light. Of spare skins for mending and making 
clothes we have a good number. 

Our travelling tents are two in number, and very light, being only 
about 30 lbs. in weight, in spite of their double walls and ribs. 
They shut up much like a Chinese lantern, being crescent-shaped when 
closed, and domed when opered. The houses at the southern depdét or 
base will be more solid. There are, first of all, three trebly walled 
houses, built partly of special air-tight canvas and partly of wood, and 
lined with felt. Air is admitted from the outside under the double 
floor, and escapes into the room as heated air through the stove. A 
Russian loghouse will also be taken—we call for it at Arkhangel—and 
there are a stable, made on the circus plan, a dog’s house, store-room, etc. 

Of scientific instruments we are taking a number. In addition to 
the ordinary astronomical instruments—many of which are specially 
constructed of aluminium, and exceedingly light—we are indebted to 
the Meteorological Office for the loan of a set of meteorological instru- 
ments, and to Kew for instruments for magnetic observations. Careful 
preparations have been made for collecting and examining botanical and 
geological specimens ; zoology will receive special attention. 

I must pass over a number of details, for time presses, and say just 
a few words on the living side of the expedition ; and, first, about my 
companions. Although besieged by applicants, our choice has been 
made so slowly and carefully that, at the time of writing, our final 
selection from a number of candidates has not been made with regard to 
one or two posts, In Mr. A. Armitage, second officer in the P. and O. 
Service, and a lieutenant in the R.N.R., I have found a skilled nautical 
astronomer and a valuable colleague ; in Mr, Reginald Kettlits, m.x.c.s., 
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L.R.c.P., @ highly competent medical officer and an enthusiastic geologist ; 
in Mr. H. Fisher, the Botanical Curator of the Museum, University 
College, Nottingham, an ardent collector of wide experience; in Mr. 
Childs, a mineralogist who is at once a clever chemist and a highly 
skilled carpenter, engineer, and photographer; in Captain Schlosshauer, 
the combined experience of a backwoodsman and a captain in the 
Mercantile Marine; in Mr. H. A. H. Dunsford, a traveller and practical 
surveyor of many years’ experience; and in Mr. Sydney Burgess, an 
all-round man, who has twice visited Arctic regions as a surveyor. But 
no man has been chosen for merely one quality or merit, and every man 
is sound in wind and limb, and calculated, I trust, to endure the 
seasons we may expect. 

The ponies, which will be taken for the first time, I believe, in the 
history of Arctic exploration, we pick up at Arkhangel on our way out. 
They will not exceed four in number, and I hope will prove very useful. 
Their strength, and speed, and pluck I tested last winter under condi- 
tions of extreme cold and severity, and my admiration for them, and 
their endurance on the barest allowance of keep, is great. The dogs 
have been procured for us from Western Siberia through the courtesy 
and energy of Mr. Henry Howard, c.s., the Acting British Minister at 
St. Petersburg; and they are now well on their way to Khabarova, on 
the Yugorski Schar, where we call for them before finally sailing for 
Franz Josef Land. They are thirty in number, and of the breed used 
by the natives living in the valley of the Ob. Inferior, perhaps, to the 
fine animals of Eastern Siberia, they are distinctly superior to the more 
familiar Eskimo dog. 

This very brief survey of our preparations must now draw to a close. 
It only remains to me to acknowledge the assistance I have received 
during the past and present year from Mr. Arthur Montefiore, whose 
tireless energy as honorary secretary to the expedition has been enthu- 
siastically applied to every kind of detail connected with it; to acknow- 
ledge also the care with which Mr. Coles, your curator, has supervised the 
scientific equipment; to thank Mr. G.'S. Boulger, F.1.s., our adviser in 
botany ; Mr. Wm. Topley, ¥.n.s., for his help in training our geologist ; 
Mr. Wm. Harkness, r.c.s., of Somerset House, for his advice regarding 
our foods; the P. and O. Company for placing Mr. Armitage’s services at 
our disposal ; and Captain Wilson Barker, of H.M.S. Worcester, for similar 
help; and Mr. J. R. Jeaffreson for help in many ways; to thank those 
numerous well-wishers who approve our plans and repose such confi- 


dence in us; and to express my gratitude to you for your kind reception 
to-night. 


Before the reading of the paper, the PresipENT said: The paper is intended to 
give us some account of the intentions of Mr. Jackson, who is to attempt to explore 
the regions of Franz Josef Land. We have present with us this evening Mr. 
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Harmsworth, who has organized and most munificently found the funds for the 
expedition which Mr. Jackson is to command. We have Mr. Jackson himself here, 
and I am glad to see also Lieut. Armitage, r.N.R. I will not say any more at this 
moment, but ask Mr. Jackson to proceed to read his paper to us. 

After the reading of the paper, the following remarks were made :— 

Mr. ALFrep C. Harmsworru: I had very much rather not speak until the expedi- 
tion returns, for at the present time it sounds, I think, very much like brag to talk of 
its prospects. I may say I have firm confidence in Mr. Jackson. He, I should 
like to remark, is actuated not only by a desire to get to the North Pole, but by 
a wish to explore the land Payer discovered, and Mr. Leigh Smith, geographically 
speaking, did so much for, to bring back careful records of magnetic, astronomical, 
geological, botanical, and zoological observations, and other information useful to 
scientists, who are looking forward with a great deal of hope to the expedition. 
Concerning the expedition Mr. Jackson has already spoken, but he has said very 
little about himself. He has had a great deal more experience in Arctic regions 
than is generally known. Last season he made a 4000 miles’ sledge journey, 
principally to master the difficulties and see the kind of costume best for the work. 
‘The representations of these you have seen; they are the result of very careful 
observation, and will nave a great deal to do with the welfare of this expedition. 
Mr. Jackson has taken a more carefully selected supply of food than has been taken 
before, and Mr. Markham, I believe, thoroughly agrees with its suitability. 

The Presipent: There can be no doubt in the minds of geographical students 
that the most interesting quarter of the Arctic regions has been selected for explora- 
tion. Iam also quite convinced that the expedition will be carried through to a 
successful issue, owing to the careful way in which all the gear has been chosen, and 
all the arrangements have been made. I have found, from conversations with Mr. 
Harmsworth and Mr. Jackson, that they have considered very carefully all the 
equipments of previous Arctic expeditions, and have selected what they believe to 
be best—and on many points I agree with them, that they are the best they can pro- 
cure. I am particularly glad to find with what care Mr. Harmsworth has per- 
sonally superintended the work of selecting provisions for the expedition, which 
I look upon as the most important part of all. The plan of pushing forward an 
advance party by means of dogs is, according to all Arctic experience, by far the 
best, and I think, under ordinarily favourable circumstances, they ought to make 
an advance of several hundred miles beyond the farthest point reached by Lieut. 
Payer. We shall all look with great interest to the progress of the expedition and 
for its safe return, and in the meanwhile, on the part of this Society, I can assure 
Mr. Harmsworth that any aid, any help, any advice we can give him, we most 
freely and gladly offer. In returning thanks to Mr. Jackson for the interesting 
account he has given of his equipment, I am sure the whole meeting will join very 


heartily with me in wishing the utmost success to the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar. 
Expedition. 





RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL WORK BY THE UNITED STATES 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


By MARCUS BAKER, OF THE UNITED STATES SURVEY. 


Tue work of the United States Geographical Survey is only in part 
suggested by its official name. Its energies and resources now are, and 
from the beginning have been, about equally divided between topogra- 
phical and geological work. For the current year's work Congress has 
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authorized the expenditure of £83,000, of which £40,000 are specifically 
set apart for “topographical surveys in various parts of the United 
States.” During the past decade there have been annually expended 
on its work a little more than £100,000, of which 40 to 45 per cent. has 
been devoted to making topographical surveys and maps. 

The United States Geological Survey is, therefore, in fact, though 
not in official name, the United States Topographical and Geological 
Survey. It has a corps of topographers, who, working afield in summer 
and in office during winter, produce annually about 100 manuscript, 
contour, topographical maps ready for the engraver, these maps repre- 
senting 40,000 to 50,000 square miles of country. 

During the past year the area mapped was 42,000 square miles, 
situated in 19 states and territories. This work was done wholly upon 
two scales, called for brevity the “mile-scale” and the ‘two-mile 
scale.” In the mile-scale work one mile of distance on the ground is 
represented by one inch, approximately, on the map. In the Ordnance 
maps it is one inch exactly, the ratio of map distance to actual distance 
being 1 to 63,360. In the United States topographical maps the ratio 
of map distance to true distance is 1 to 62,500 or 1 to 125,000. Formerly 
maps were also made by the Geological Survey on the scale of 1 to 
250,000, or about 4 miles to 1 inch, but this scale is no longer used; all, 
except special work, being done upon scales of 1 to 62,500 (the mile- 
scale) or 1 to 125,000 (the two-mile scale). 

Of the 42,000 square miles mapped the past year, 27,000 square miles 
is on the mile-scale and 15,000 square miles on the two-mile scale. 

The atlas sheets of the mile-scale work cover 15 minutes of latitude 
by 15 minutes of longitude, or one-sixteenth of a “square degree.” 
They are thus uniformly very nearly 17 inches long by from 12 to 16 
inches wide. Similarly the sheets of the two-mile work cover 30 minutes 
of latitude by 30 minutes of longitude, or one-quarter of a “square 
degree,” and are of the same size as the mile-scale map sheets. In both 
these cases all public culture is shown, all drainage and water bodies 
and all surface irregularities capable of expression, by means of the 
adopted contour interval. In the mile-scale maps the contour interval 
is in ordinary cases 20 feet. In flat country, however—for example, on 
some parts of the Atlantic coastal plain—the contour interval is made 10 
feet, while in exceptionally flat country, such as the Dismal Swamp or 
Mississippi delta, a contour interval of 5 feet has been used. In the 
two-mile maps the contour interval is larger, usually 50 or 100 feet. 
This scale has been extensively used for sparsely settled areas, for the 
great plains, and for rough and mountainous areas, while the somewhat 
more costly mile-scale work has been for the most part confined to the 
more populous regions or those long settled. As the survey progresses 
there has been an increasing tendency to mile-scale work and a dimin- 
ishing tendency toward two-mile work. Thus, while the actual number 
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of square miles mapped the past year, 42,000, is smaller than in some 
past years, the number of map sheets is about 130, a large number for 
one year. 

As already indicated, work is simultaneously carried on in many 
localities. Demand for surveys and maps come urgently from many 
localities, and selection must needs be made of the most important. This 
selection has been aided in some states by the co-operation of those 
states. 

In 1884 it was proposed to map Massachusetts on the two-mile scale. 
That state, however, desired a larger scale map, and after a full discus- 
sion, its legislature agreed to pay one-half of the estimated cost of 
mapping the state on the larger or mile-scale. A basis of co-operation 
was drafted and agreed upon. Under this arrangement a topographical 
map of Massachusetts, in 53 sheets, was completed in 1888, at the joint 
expense of the United States and Massachusetts. Other states followed, 
and by the close of the year 1891 four of the older and smaller states 
had co-operated with the Geological Survey and secured mile-scale topo- 
graphical contour maps of their entire area, as follows :—New Jersey, area 
7815 square miles, 52 atlas sheets; Massachusetts, area 8315 square 
miles, 53 atlas sheets; Rhode Island, area 1250 square miles, 15 atlas 
sheets; and Connecticut, area 4990 square miles, 33 atlas sheets. 

Co-operation began with New York state in a small way in 1892, 
and was continued on a muclt enlarged scale in 1893. For the work of 
1893 the state voted a sum of £6000. Asa result, an area of about 5200 
square miles was surveyed in that state last year, all on the mile-scale, 
yielding 29 sheets of the general topographical map of the United 
States. Work was carried on from 10 centres in various parts of the 
state, these centres being selected with a view to meeting the most 
urgent needs. 

New York, nicknamed the Empire State, with an area of 49,000 square 
miles, is slightly smaller than England, with an area of 51,000 square 
miles. It lies within and near the southern limit of the great ice-sheet 
or ice-cap which in recent times, as the geologist counts time, covered 
all of northern North America and still covers Greenland. The surface 
of the state everywhere bears the impress of this ancient and thick ice- 
blanket. It isa region of rounded hill-furms and picturesque lakes, a 
region thickly studded with farms and orchards and proud of its fruits 
and dairy products. No topographical map of this region exists. A few 
years since, when it was proposed to make a map of the state, the 
legislators were told that we have a better and completer map of the 
moon than we have of the state of New York. Without vouching for 
the accuracy of the assertion, it is nevertheless true that no satisfactory 
map of it exists, and no contour map at all except of the most general 
character. All this seems now ina fair way of being remedied. Already 
8960 square miles have been mappe], and if money for continuing the 
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work is annually voted to the extent of last year, the survey of New 
York will be completed in about 8 years. 

The complete mapping of a country so large as the United States is 
a great undertaking. The area involved (including Alaska) is 3,600,000 
square miles, or about that of all Europe. Excluding Alaska, there still 
remains an area of about 3,000,000 square miles, constituting the United 
States ordinarily so called. To map out this great domain, to show in 
detail its hills and dales, its heights and depths, its lakes, its deserts, its 
marsh and swamp and forests, its towns, cities, and wide-spreading and 
rapidly growing system of roads and railroads,—this is the work of the 
topographical branch of the United States Geological Survey. Upon this 
work it entered in 1882. .Twelve years have since elapsed, and 610,000 
square miles, or about one-fifth of the country, is now mapped. In this 
number is included a small district of country in the far west, mapped 
on a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch, by the surveys which preceded the 
present Geological Survey. 

The number of atlas sheets produced per year is nearly 100. The 
number produced during 1893 was 130, an unusually large number. 

All the maps are engraved upon copper. They are printed in three 
colours—black for all cultural features, blue for all water bodies and 
features, and brown for all relief features. This requires that three 
copper-plates be engraved for each atlas sheet. ‘This engraving is done 
in part by contracts with engraving firms, and in part in the engraving 
division of the Survey, the cost varying from £45 to £50 per atlas sheet. 

The order of procedure resulting in the printed topographical map 
is as fullows :— 

The topographers beginning in May or June prosecute field-work 
as long as the weather is favourable, usually into November or even 
December. Then returning to the central office in Washington, they 
complete the drawings ready for the engraver, “inking in” the field 
sheets, adding the names and putting all in final form. Resulting from 
work thus begun in May of one year, there are in the following May 
90 to 120 atlas sheets ready for engraving. The topographers now 
resume field-work, and the atlas sheets just completed are passed on 
to the engravers, who in the course of the year engrave them. Thus 
the engraving is in general one year behind the drawing. As soon 
as engraved, a small edition is printed in the Survey office, and this 
small edition is used to supply the geologists with base maps, to supply 
engineers and others in projecting and constructing works of internal 
improvement, and also copies are sent to a few large libraries. 

The number of atlas sheets thus used last year was about 39,000. 
The number of atlas sheets surveyed last year was about 150, and 
the number engraved 77. The total number of topographical atlas 
sheets now engraved (February, 1894), and ready for printing from 
stone transfers, is 750. 
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On its geological side the Geological Survey has during the past 
year made good progress towards publication of completed geological 
atlas sheets. Much time and thought have been given, and numerous 
conferences held, for the purpose of perfecting a system of geological 
classification and representation which would apply to so extensive 
an area as 3,000,000 square miles, an area of varying degree of 
structural complexity, and ranging in time from the oldest to the 
newest formations. It is believed that the most difficult questions are 
now satisfactorily answered, and that the general plan of classification 
and representation adopted will apply to the entire country. Geological 
mapping, in accordance with this plan, has now been more or less 
completely made on 125 atlas sheets, of which 50 are now ready for 
publication. These sheets cover various parts of the United States, 
and are therefore representative in character, and have served to test 
the general plan. Six of them have been printed in a small preliminary 
or experimental edition. The printing of a variety of colours and 
patterns on a sheet involves practical difficulties. These difficulties 
have, however, been overcome, and 20 sheets of the finished geological 
map are now in various stages of engraving and printing. It is found 
economical to have work in progress on several sheets at once rather 
than to complete single sheets. 

The unit of publication adopted is called a geological folio. This 
folio consists of (1) a sheet of elementary text descriptive of the map 
of the United States; (2) a sheet of text descriptive of the geology of 
the general region or province within which the particular atlas sheet 
of this folio lies; (3) a sheet of text specifically describing the geology 
of this atlas sheet; (4) the topographical atlas sheet; (5) the same 
topographical atlas sheet or base over-printed with colours and patterns 
to show the areal distribution of its geological formations; (6) the 
same topographical base over-printed with colours and patterns so 
arranged as to give special prominence to formations of known economic 
importance; (7) a sheet of structure sections showing in different parts 
of the map the situation and kinds of rock below the surface; and (8) 
geological columns in various parts of the region selected with special 
reference to their economic importance or value. These sheets are all 
included in a cover, and constitute the geological folio, a publication 
intended to give both the layman and the expert trustworthy and 
useful information respecting the structure and resources of the region 
shown on it. 

It has been foreseen that the work with which the Geological 
Survey is charged is a great one—so great, indeed, that the most lavish 
expenditure will hardly complete it in a generation. For this reason 
it has seemed expedient to study with much care and deliberation the 
fundamental questions of classification and representation. 

To complete a detailed topographical and geological map of the 
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United States will, as already shown, take many years. But mean- 
while, enough preliminary or reconnaissance work has been done to 
permit the construction of a general topographical and a general 
geological map of the United States. Such general topographical map 
was published by the Geological Survey in 1890. It is now undergoing 
revision preparatory to printing a new edition. 

This topographical map is on a scale of 1 to 2,500,000, or about 40 
miles to 1 inch. It is composed of 9 sheets, which combined form 
a wall map 64 by 4 feet. It resembles in general form and character 
the detailed atlas sheets, being engraved upon copper and printed in 
three colours—black for cultural features, blue for water features, and 
brown contours for relief features. With certain minor exceptions the 
contour interval is 1000 feet. For portions of the country the data 
now available is sufficient for an accurate map on this scale; for other 
parts it is insufficient, and revision must needs be made from time to 
time to bring the map up to date. 

With the foregoing map as a base, the manuscript of a geological 
map of the United States has been prepared, and is now in the hands 
of the engraver. While this map must of necessity be subject to 
extensive revision, and while not all will agree that even now it 
perfectly accords with all known facts, it nevertheless is doubtless 
as satisfactory as any that could be compiled from present knowledge. 
It is planned to have an edition of it printed before the end of the 
present year. 

The accompanying map shows the progress made by the Geological 
Survey in preparing the topographical base map of the United States; 
a map designed as the base for a geological map, but also intended to 
serve as a general topographical map. 





THE ISLAND OF ENGANO.* 
By DR. F. H. H. GUILLEMARD. 


Tue public is indirectly indebted to the Netherlands India Government 
for the appearance of this book, as we learn from the author on its 
first page. Dr. Modigliani had succeeded in escaping the vigilance of 
the Dutch authorities in Sumatra, had crossed that island from west to 
east, had penetrated the country of the independent Battaks, and was 
contemplating fresh journeys into prohibited regions, when he was 
suddenly confronted by an official document which, in the position he 
then was, put an end to all his plans. “ You will inform Signor Modi- 
gliani,” ran the instructions to the Controleur, “ that it is for the last 





* *L’Isola delle Donne: Viaggio ad Engano.’ By Elio Modigliani. Milan, Ulrich 
Hoepli, 1894. Large 8vo, pp. 312, with 75 illustrations and sketch-map. 
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time that H. E. the Governor warns him not to travel beyond the 
limits of the districts administered by Government; and that if Signor 
Modigliani should continue, in spite of this warning, to travel in the 
independent territory, the Governor will withdraw the permission given 
him to travel in other parts of Sumatra.” It is possible that Dr. Modi- 
gliani did not always recognize the importance of gaining the support 
uf the Dutch authorities, who are for the most part extremely courteous 
to scientific travellers; but be this as it may, the result was that, 
finding his plans for the exploration of the mainland thwarted, he was 
once again led to turn his attention to the chain of islands lying off its 
western coast. 

Dr. Modigliani’s travels in Pulo Nias had given him results of con- 
siderable scientific interest, which he published in his ‘ Viaggio a Nias’ 
in 1890. This island, which lies towards the northern end of the chain, 
is the largest, and was already tolerably well known. Engaio, on tine 
other hand, the most southerly of them, had very rarely been visited, 
and was nearly virgin ground for the naturalist. It might, therefore, 
be expected to afford the explorer something of interest, in spite of its 
unimportant size; and it may be said to have fulfilled these expectations, 
for the author is led to form conclusions not only as to the origin ot 
the natives, but as to the geological history of the island itself, which, 
if not absolutely unassailable, are very plausible, and at the same time 
certainly novel. 

The author, in addition to the description of his travels, gives a 
chapter upon the earlier notices of the island. That its name must have 
been conferred by one of the early Portuguese or Spanish navigators is 
evident, but he has not been able to throw any light upon the question 
as to the voyage which first brought it to the knowledge of Europeans, 
and the first recorded occurrence of the name is in the itinerary of Van 
Linschoten’s voyage in 1596. Up to the middle of the present century 
Engaio remained little more than a name, but since then it has from 
time to time been visited by the Dutch officials, and occasional notices 
of it published in the reports of the Batavian societies. None of these, 
however, with two exceptions, afford much information. The two ex- 
ceptions are Von Rosenberg’s narrative of his fortnight’s visit in 1852,* 
and the fuller account of Controleur O. L. Helfrich, who appears to have 
stayed onthe island for some time in 1886. Signor Modigliani’s 
residence was from the beginning of May to mid July, 1891. 

Engaio is of small size, not exceeding 15 miles in its greatest 
diameter, and its highest elevation is stated tou be about 380 feet. It 
appears to be composed of coralline limestone, and to be completely 
surrounded by reefs, while its surface is almost entirely covered with 


* «Tijdschrift v. Indische Taal-, Land- eu Volkenkunde,’ iii. 
t * Tijdschrift v. h. Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genoot=chap,’ 1888. 
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forest. To the Malay traders and the inhabitants of the mainland it 
is known as Pulo Telangiang. The Enganese themselves, as is so often 
the case among island peoples, have no name for it, merely speaking of 
it as “the land” or “the island;” and the European appellation is, of 
course, unknown. The English Admiralty chart, in the author’s opinion, 
is inaccurate, but he states that he was unable to rectify it, owing to 
his having been attacked with illness just as he was commencing a 
rough survey of the south-east portion of the island. The climate is 
described as being far from healthy, and Dr. Modigliani suffered much 
from malarial fever, though it is possible that his attacks may have 
been the outcome of his journeys in Sumatra. The mosquitoes are well- 
nigh intolerable ; so much so, indeed, that he declares they have modified 
native domestic architecture, and led to the construction of huts of a 
very peculiar type, to which we shall have presently to refer. 

Although Dr. Modigliani presumably travelled primarily as a collector 
of objects of natural history, the reader who expects to find in his 
volume accounts of the habits and life-history of plants and animals— 
such field-naturalists’ lore, in short, that makes the volumes of Darwin, 
Bates, or Wallace such charming reading—will be disappointed. 
There is no attempt at anything of the kind in the book, although from 
time to time mention occurs of various new species discovered by the 
traveller. Nor is this atoned for by any lists of the plants and animals 
obtained, which might very well have found place in an appendix, 
especially as the collections have been described in publications not of 
easy access to every one. The ethnologist is better treated, and upon 
the manners and customs of the people, their language, dress, weapons, 
and carvings, there is a very considerable amount of information, which 
is for the most part of unusual interest. 

The Enganese of the coast, or rather of those parts of it visited by 
the Malay and Chinese traders, are of very varied type, and may be 
said almost to have incorporated themselves with these two races. It 
is only in the villages of the interior that those of pure blood can be 
found. Here they exhibit characteristics peculiar to diverse races, 
enlarging the ear-lobe to a ring as do many of the tribes in New Guinea 
and the Melanesian islands, carving wood with great dexterity and 
taste, the human figure being a favourite subject for representation, 
and making anthropomorphic figure-heads to their praus of the same 
material. Other eastern links are the suckling of the lower animals 
(chiefly puppies) by the women, and the non-existence of betel-chewing. 
On the other hand, the spears, krisses, and very large shields in use are 
evidently of Malay type. In physique, the people, though not averaging 
more than 5 feet 2 inches in the case of the men, and 4 feet 9 inches in that 
of the women, are described by Dr. Modigliani as strong and well built, 
and easily able to carry 70 lbs. weight of baggage on a long day’s march. 
The type, as far as can be judged from the excellent illustrations, does 
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not depart greatly from the average Malay, except that the upper lip 
is unusually long, while the mouth is very commonly held wide open. 
This latter habit is specially remarked upon by the author, and appears 
in some of the illustrations, giving a curious aspect of astonishment 
to the individual. In spite of their muscular strength, the islanders 
appear to be neither long-lived nor healthy, and the decrease in their 
numbers is only paralleled by the depopulation which has taken place in 
so many of the Pacific Islands. Here, however, it cannot be so easily 
accounted for, for civilization is practically non-existent. Spirits, it is 
true, have been introduced to a certain extent, but clothes, though 
possessed in abundance, do not appear to be habitually worn; and of 
the two, the latter are probably the most deadly in their effect. Signor 
Modigliani, it may be parenthetically remarked, has something to 
answer for upon this point, for his most successful articles of barter 
were old theatrical costumes, and future travellers must not be 
astonished at a meeting with Mephistopheles and other still more 
startling figures which this ingenious author confesses to have intro- 
duced! Ina short time, however, it is probable that there will be no 
actors left upon this novel stage. In 1868 the population was ascer- 
tained by the Dutch authorities to be about 6500. Now Dr. Modigliani 
declares that there are not more than 500 to 600 remaining ; the result, 
he considers, of the prevalent custom of procuring abortion, and the 
general laxity of morals. 

The two most striking features of the Enganese are their houses, and 
the elaborate carving to which allusion has been made. The former 
almost exactly resemble beehives, except that the roof is of slightly 
higher pitch. They are elevated on piles some 10 feet or more from 
the ground, and are entirely thatched with the leaves of the nipa-palm. 
The circular room thus formed has a diameter of about 12 feet, and is 
windowless, the light entering only by the door, which is of oval form, 
and hardly more than 15 inches in its longest measurement. Through 
this the owner enters head-foremost, and only with considerable difficulty, 
access to it being afforded by an upright notched pole—a method widely 
in use in Malaysia. The dvorway is cut out of a single block of wood, 
and is closed by a door upon which figure the most elaborate examples 
of the carver's skill. Dr. Modigliani gives illustrations of eleven of 
these doors, which are certainly most remarkable productions for people 
so low in the scale of civilization, and hazards the opinion that the 
islanders obtained their ideas on decorative art from foreign objects 
that have in some manner reached their hands, possibly as the result of 
some of the shipwrecks which are known to have occurred on the for- 
midable reefs by which the island is surrounded. But most readers of 
his book will probably think such an explanation unnecessary, for these 
carvings appear so varied in design and application, and, to judge from 
the numerous forms of the extraordinary epdcu head-dress which he 
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figures, so intolerant of fixed model, that it is more natural to look 
upon them as the outcome of unassisted native talent. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to an account of the customs, 
beliefs, and superstitions of the islanders, which need not be referred to 
here. The people appear to be very harmless, and though arms are 
from long custom carried by every one, they are but seldom used. Theft 
is almost unknown. One of the chiefs informed Dr. Modigliani, when 
he desired to leave some baggage in his charge, that it was sufficient to 
cord it with rattan and leave it where it was, or tie it up to a tree, and 
it would remain untouched. Similar methods are employed in other 
parts of Malaysia, but are successful only from the fear of the would-be 
thief of some protecting charm. In Engaio, however, the people seem 
to be preternaturally virtuous in this respect, and, indeed, have many 
good qualities ; one of the most useful to themselves being the fastidious 
cleanliness of their dwellings and villages. Agriculture is very primitive: 
the coco-palm and banana supply nearly the only means of subsistence, 
for rice is unknown. Some of the forest produce would be valuable if 
trade were to become established ; trees such as the Morbé (Intsia ambo- 
nensis), the Bagu (Gnetum gnomon), rattan, bamboo, nibong and others. 

The question of the origin of the Enganese is perhaps the most 
interesting of those considered by the author. By Von Rosenberg they 
were described as Negritos, but it is hard to say upon what grounds, for 
their height and general build, and the absence of frizzliness in the hair, 
at once differentiates them: Oudemans considers them to be Battaks, 
who first peopled Nias and thence extended themselves south-eastward 
throughout the chain of islands; but Dr. Modigliani, who is probably 
better acquainted with the Battaks than any other European, declares 
that he cannot perceive the slightest trace of physical resemblance 
between the two peoples, and, judging from his vocabularies, there is 
certainly no linguistic connection. He does, however, find a marked 
resemblance to the Nicobarese, not only in physical appearance, but also 
with regard to customs and architecture, and gives illustrations in sup- 
port of this view which are rather striking, though more evidence is of 
course necessary to promote the theory from the region of conjecture 
into that of probability. The fauna of Engaiio is stated to show marked 
differences from that of Sumatra except with regard to its birds, and 
more or less affinity with that of the Nicobars, and it is suggested by 
Mr. W. Doherty that the islands fringing the south-western coast of 
Sumatra are, with the Andamans and Nicobars, the remains of a penin- 
sula which jutted out from Pegu at some geological period when Sumatra 
was not in existence as a continuous land, but represented only by a few 
scattered volcanic peaks rising from the sea. Mr. A. R. Wallace, it may 
be remembered, holds that the fringing islands undoubtedly formed 
part of Sumatra at no very distant period. Professor Vinciguerra * 


* *Ann. Mus. Civ. di Genova,’ 2nd series, xii., 1892. 
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reconciles these two apparently contradictory theories by adopting both, 
believing that by volcanic action and upheaval the insular peaks became 
joined to Mr. Doherty’s hypothetical peninsula, and that the chain of 
islands were separated during a later epoch of subsidence, 

Dr. Modigliani gives a bibliography of the island, and a careful 
vocabulary of about 600 words and phrases in the Nias, Enganese, and 
Battak tongues, the latter being of the language spoken in the district 
round the Tuba lake. The chief fault of his book lies in the poverty 
and complete uselessness of the index. The names of places are not 
always to be found upon the map at the end of the volume, and both 
the title and arrangement of the book might have been altered with 
advantage. The ‘Viaggio a Nias’ is far superior to the present 
volume in almost every respect. But it is hard to say anything in 
dispraise of a work which, published at the extraordinarily moderate 


price of four shillings (5 lire), gives us so much that is interesting in 
so new a field. 





RECLUS’ ‘UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY.’ * 
By HALFORD J. MACKINDER, M.A. 


To the roll of medallists which includes Murchison and Markham, 
Petermann and Keith Johnston, Yule and Somerville, the Council have 
this year fitly added the name of Elisée Reclus, author of the most 
complete geographical survey of the world of this or any other age. 
The ‘Géographie Universelle,’ or, as M. Reclus evidently prefers to 
call it, ‘La Terre et les Hommes,’ must be pronounced a great achieve- 
ment, were it considered only as a feat of literary endurance and courage. 
It consists of nineteen volumes, each composed of from 700 to 1000 
pages, and it is illustrated with more than 3500 maps and nearly 1500 
pictures. Every chapter is enriched for the student with a wealth of 
authorities accurately cited in notes. These facts become the more 
impressive when it is remembered that the work appeared in weekly 
instalments to subscribers, and that not once in the whole period did 
M. Reclus and his publishers fail to meet their engagement, though the 
author was at times far away amassing materials in the United States 
or Brazil. At the end of each volume is a note of acknowledgment 
dedicated to his collaborators—his informants and critics, his carto- 
graphers, artists, engravers, and readers for the press. After the 
appearance of the first few volumes, when the full importance of the 
undertaking became apparent, savants of all lands volunteered their 
help. Occasionally the death is mentioned of some old friend, thanked 
in the final notes of many previous volumes, and the reader is made to 


* ‘La Géographie Universelle: La Terre et Les Hommes, par Elisée Reclus. 
19 vols. 1874-1894. Paris and London: Hachette et Cie. 
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feel a personal interest in the busy company of workers. In short, 
M. Reclus is the man of affairs in literature, and the ‘ Géographie 
Universelle’ is a triumph of organization. 

M. Reclus has, however, given to his work what no mere organization 
and no amountof perseverance could produce—a clear plan, a lucid style, an 
unprejudiced view, and, in many places, philosophic thought. His plan 
is that of a journey through the world from Greece, westwards through 
Italy and Spain, thence northwards by France to Teutonic and Slavonic 
Europe, round Asia from the north through the east and south to the west, 
across the basin of the Nile to Barbary and the Sahara and so south to 
the Cape, and then, by one of the most original devices in the book, east- 
wards over the oceanic lands—Madagascar, the Mascarenes, the Malayan, 
Australian, Polynesian, and Antarctic regions. America is reserved for 
the last, and is treated of in five volumes, bearing the titles—Boreal 
America; United States; West Indies; Andean America; Amazonia and 
La Plata. M. Reclus views geography from the position of Strabo; he 
describes—both nature and man—and philosophizes, but gives little 
attention to the exact science of his subject. He is rarely profound, and 
never ventures beyond his depth. What he sees, however, he states 
forcibly, gracefully, and vividly. His aim is to visit each region, though 
not in person yet really, to live in it while he is writing of it, to 
sympathize with and understand its people, and finally to paint « 
picture for the use of his generation. He compares himself to a tiny 
droplet of water suspended*in mid-air, reflecting for a moment every 
detail of the great world around. He spares no pains to “ control” his 
authorities—to be true as well as graphic. It must be admitted that 
the French language lends itself admirably to the purposes of such 
a writer. When used by M. Reclus we have constantly to admire 
its fertility of resource for description, its insinuating delicacy when 
connecting cause and effect. 

M. Reclus’ philosophic views have an influence mainly good on his 
geography, and more particularly on his estimates of national character ; 
they give to his judgments a detachment and freedom from current preju- 
dices which are invaluable. It goes without saying that, in so great a 
crowd of statements, there are errors both of fact and opinion, but they 
are rarely of radical importance. Occasionally a sentence seems flavoured 
with a spice of la perfide Albion ; once in a way a paragraph apologizes 
too vehemently for the author’s fatherland, and excusing, accuses. 
Whatever its fuults, however, M. Reclus’ work is an authority for 
constant reference for the present generation, and will be an important 
landmark for the comparative geographers of all future time. 

The ‘Géographie Générale’ is the greater part of a yet greater 
undertaking. M. Reclus conceives of geography as a science with a 
markedly human bias, but he does not deny to it the study of the globe 
as a physical unit, possessed of a life and evolution of its own. Before 
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the commencement of his magnum opus, he wrote a work entitled 
‘La Terre,’ a treatise on purely physical geography, practically a 
preface to ‘ La Terre et les Hommes ;’ and he still promises a supple- 
mentary volume, to be written at his ease, dealing exclusively with the 
human element in geography—a digest and generalization of his results. 
He has richly earned the right to speculate with the wealth he has 
created, 





A VIEW OF ORMUS IN 1627. 
By WILLIAM FOSTER. 

PossisLy some of the readers of the Geographical Journal will recollect 
an ancient sketch-map of Bombay harbour, which was found a few years 
ago in one of the logs of the East India Company’s vessels, and was 
brought to notice by Sir George Birdwood in the reprint (1891) of his 
report on the early records of the India Office. This drawing attracted 
considerable attention at the time of its publication, and has since been 
reproduced on more than one occasion. We are now enabled, by the 
permission of the authorities, to give a facsimile of a second sketch from 
the same journal, representing the once famous town and castle of Ormus, 
as they appeared in the year 1627. 

Ormus is to-day little more than a name—a heap of slowly crumbling 
ruins, among which stand the mat huts of perhaps a couple of hundred 
tishermen. The old Portuguese fort, only a degree less ruinous than 
the town itself, looks over a bay whose waters are seldom disturbed by 
a European keel; and the handful of Persian soldiers who form its 
garrison have little to do but keep guard over a few prisoners sent 
over from Bandar Abbasi for safe custody. But, as every one knows, 
this was not always so; on the contrary, there was a time when the 
island was one of the most important trading centres of the Eastern seas, 
and its name was a synonym to Western ears for all that was wealthy 
and magnificent.* Its situation at the entrance of the Persian Gulf 
made it a convenient halfway-house in the line of traffic from the Indies 
to Europe via Aleppo; while on its own account it carried on a brisk 
trade with India, especially in horses, obtained from the neighbouring 
mainland. The early travellers vie with one another in extolling its 
riches and the immensity of its traffic. “ Ormus is a vast emporium 
of the world,” wrote Athanasius Nikitin in the fifteenth century; “you 
find there people and goods of every description ;” and more than a 
century later John Newbery found there “ merchants of all nations” and 
“very great trade.” 

Prosperity, however, brought with it its Nemesis in the shape of 
attacks from would-be possessors of an island so rich and so admirably 
situated. It at once attracted the notice of the great Albuquerque when 





* Cp. ‘Paradise Lost,’ ii. 2. 
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he entered upon his task of building up an empire for Portugal in the 
Eastern Seas. In 1507 he reduced the island, and commenced to erect 
a fortress. A mutiny of his captains forced him to abandon his project 
for a time; but eight years later he resumed his task, and did not leave 
the island until he had seen the fortress completed and equipped. The 
Portuguese domination was by no means tamely acquiesced in; and 
Arabs, Turks, and Persians tried in turn to oust the European intruders. 
At last, in 1622, the forces of Shah Abbas, with the assistance of some 
English ships from Surat, captured the fort after a desperate resistance. 
The garrison was deported to Goa, and the other inhabitants, it would 
seem, to Bandar Abbasi, to which port the Persians wished to divert 
the trade of the island; the town, already much damaged during the 
siege of the castle, was plundered of everything movable, even the 
stones of the houses being in many cases carried off for building mate- 
rial; and the island was left, as it has ever since remained, desolate and 
practically uninhabited. 

Nearly five years had passed since the extinction of the town, when 
the author of our sketch—David Davies, master’s mate of the East India 
(Company’s ship Discovery—found himself in Ormus roads with an idle 
hour on his hands, and utilized this leisure in putting on paper in his 
rough way the view which lay before him. After the marauding ex- 
pedition down the Malabar coast, which produced the map of Bombay 
harbour already referred to, the Discovery returned to Surat, and thence, 
on December 15, 1626, sailed, in company with five other ships, some of 
which were apparently Dutch, with a cargo of goods for the factors at 
Gombroon. Their destination was reached on the 18th of the following 
month, and the holds were in due course emptied of their contents. 
There seems to have been little in the way of merchandise for the ships 
to take back to Surat, except what native traders might care to venture. 
It was necessary, therefore, to procure a quantity of ballast; and so on 
the 30th three of the vessels—the Discovery amongst them—were sent 
across to Ormus to fetch stones for this purpose from the ruins of the old 
town. This occupied them for five days, and it was during the period 
thus spent that Davies made his sketch, stretching it, as will be seen, 
across two pages of his journal, Their task ended, the three ships 
returned to their consorts, and at midnight on February 18 the fleet 
sailed for Surat, which was reached without incident on the 10th of the 
following month. 

To fully appreciate the picture of Ormus thus presented to view, it 
should be studied side by side with the illustrations to a paper by 
Captain A. W. Stiffe, 1.n., which appeared in the Geographical Magazine 
for April, 1874. This valuable article gives not only a summary of the 
history of the island, particularly of the siege of 1622, but also an 
interesting account of its condition at the time of the writer's visit in 
1873. The illustrations include a sketch of the fort and landing-place, 
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a careful plan of the north end of the island, a general map of Ormus 
and the neighbouring coasts, and a very quaint bird’s-eye view of the 
town from Astley’s ‘ Collection of Voyages.’ 

With the aid of these, the principal points in Davies's drawing 
are easily identified. Starting from the left, we at once recognize the 
castle, standing at the extremity of the neck of land on which the town 
is situated. Next is the bridge leading over the moat which defended 
the fortress on its landward side. A little further on is a tall column, 
marked by Davies as the “church,” really a brick minaret, seventy feet 
high, and coated with glazed tiles, which was still standing, though in 
a tottering condition, at the time of Captain Stitfe’s visit; the mosque 
to which it originally belonged is said to have been destroyed by the 
Portuguese as being too near the castle. Round this minaret cluster 
the remains of the town. In the background are seen the precipitous 
peaks of a range of salt hills; and on the summit of the highest of 
these is a chapel (‘ monastery,” Davies calls it), with a zigzag road 
leading up to it. At a lower level is apparently indicated a “salt 
vein,” a feature of the island specially mentioned by Captain Stiffe, 
who describes the valleys as thickly encrusted with salt washed down 
from the hills. On the shore to the right are shown several water- 
cisterns, now for the most part choked with earth, and utilized for 
raising small crops of vegetables, etc. In front of these a number of 
dots indicate the presence of a sandbank, and the soundings in the 
roads before the town are carefully given. The writing above and 
below the sketch consists partly of nautical directions for safe anchorage, 
and partly of the continuation of the writer’s journal. 

Such are the main features of this interesting old drawing. Of 
David Davies himself little or nothing is known. Only his log-book 
survives, written in the queerest spelling, and illustrated by a few 
rough sketches, of which the present, and the one previously published, 
are the most important. And one may note, in conclusion, that these 
two drawings form a link between two island cities of the same sea 
whose destinies have been curiously reversed—Ormus, which was once 
a great commercial centre, and to-day is nothing: and Bombay, then an 
obscure Portuguese settlement, and now a city whose wealth and mag- 
nificence are famous throughout the world. 





THE LANDSLIP AT GOHNA, IN BRITISH GARWHAL.* 


Tue Bireh-ganga, a small stream following a westerly course for some 
20 miles, joins the Alaknanda—the main branch of the Ganges—at a 


* The reports on which this article is based have been communicated to the Society 
by General R. Strachey, by permission of the Secretary of State for India, 
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point about 150 miles from Hardwar, and some 3500 feet above sea- 
level. Its bed lies at the bottom of a narrow valley, whose sides, every- 
where very steep and in places precipitous, are partially cultivated 
at places along the lower levels, and covered with forest chiefly composed 
of evergreen oak and rhododendron higher up. The mountains that 
flank the valley rise to 12,000 and 15,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
the river-basin covers some 180 square miles. The accompanying 
sketch-map (Fig. 1) shows the general topography of the district. To 
the east, Trisil and other snow-clad peaks rise to over 20,000 feet, 
and supply a large portion of the waters of the Bireh-ganga during 
the warmer months. The dip of the strata of the dolomitic rocks, chiefly 
in a south-easterly direction, is in many places greater than their natural 
angle of repose; and the loosening of the strata by erosive agents has 
been recently followed by falls of immense masses of débris into the bed 
of the stream, damming it back and forming an extensive lake. Some 
years ago such a similar lake was formed on this river, some 16 miles 
above its junction with the Alaknanda. This lake, known as the 
Gudyar Tal, was entirely filled up by a later slip during the rains of 
1869, and the water then forced over the dam caused disastrous flooding 
for miles down the valley. The landslips to the effects of which atten- 
tion is now directed took place two or three years ago; the largest of 
them was that of September 22, 1893, at a point 8 miles from the 
junction of the Bireh-ganga, near a village of the name of Gohna, which 
narrowly escaped total destruction. The summit of the spur of a hill 
4000 feet above the right bank of the stream slipped down into the bed, 
leaving a perpendicular cliff, and forming a barrier across the gorge 
over 800 feet in height. Falling continued for several days with a 
terrific noise, darkening the sky with dust. The rocks at first did not 
merely slip, but were shot forward with terrific force; some blocks 
hurled a mile away against the opposite cliff knocked down numbers 
of trees. Above the barrier a lake has gradually formed by the im- 
pounding of the streams. In order to ascertain the probable date of 
the water reaching the top of the barrier, and the effects it is likely 
to produce thereafter, careful surveys of the ground have been made. 
A plan of the lake on December 14, 1893, and various data as to drainage 
areas and rainfall, are given in Fig. 2. This shows the horizontal 
extent of the débris of the landslip as it lies on the valley floor. In 
December, 1893, Lieut.-Colonel R. R. Pulford, r.z., Superintending 
Engineer of the Lucknow Circle, assisted by Mr. Joseph, Divisional 
Engineer of Kumaon, and by Mr. Wildeblood, District Engineer of 
Almora, made a full examination of the slip ; and Lieut.-Colonel Pulford’s 
report to the Hon. J. G. H. Glass, c.1.£., Chief Engineer of the Buildings 
and Roads and Railway Branches, gives very complete topographical 


information. We compile the following notes from this report and other 
sources :— 
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The force of the fall from so great a height as 4000 feet carried the 
vocks and débris from the right bank right across the valley of the river 
and halfway up the steeply scarped hill on the left bank; then, its 
energy expended, the mass slipped down again into the bed of the river, 
forming a dam and a big slope up against the hill on the left bank. 
The consequence is that it now appears as though a portion of the dam 
had been formed by a slip from the steeply scarped hill on the left 
bank. The further slips of October, 1893, have piled up the dam on 
the right bank against the hill on that side, so that the top of the dam 
has a large depression in the centre, of 150 feet or more, between two 
sloping mounds of rocks and débris, as shown in the cross-section 
(Fig. 3). 


*\9000 above S.L / 9 
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FIG. 3.—CROsS-SECTION’ OF LANDSLIP. THE SHADED PART SHOWS THE DAM 
FORMED ACROSS THE VALLEY. 


The dam itself is a very massive affair, as can be seen from the 
plan and longitudinal section shown in Fig. 4. It is largely composed 
of enormous masses of rock, some of them calculated to be more than 
1000 tons in weight. There is also a very large admixture of detritus 
from broken rock, and a thick layer of impalpable powder. The 
small stuff in the dam would, of course, be easily and quickly washed 
away by water passing over the surface. The rains of October, 1893, 
show a good example of this, as they have scoured out deep gullies on 
the outer slope. At the same time, these gullies serve to emphasize 
the fact that the main body of the dam is built up of large masses 
of rock, which would be likely to form.a solid resistance to the action 
of water passing over it. The dam may be taken to be roughly 900 
feet high, 2000 feet across at the top and 11,000 feet at the base 
along the valley, and 3000 feet at the top and 600 feet at the bottom 
across the valley. The bed of the river has a slope of about 250 feet 
in the mile, and, calculating from the section, the maximum depth of 
water in the lake formed on December 13 and 14, 1893, was 450 feet. 
The rate at which the water was rising during the time Lieut.-Colonel 
Pulford was there was 8 inches per day; but this was at the slackest 
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time of the year in regard to the flow of water in mountain rivers. 
During the winter rains there is a large increase in the supply of 
water entering the basin drained by the Bireh-ganga; and during 
April, 1894, the snows beginning to melt would furnish a further large 
increase in the water impounded. ‘Taking these several sources of 
additional supply into account, it should require forty-eight days 
after April 1, 1894, for the lake-water to rise to the top of the dam. 
In March the rate of rise was only 6 inches per day, and in the 
beginning of May the lake was still 265 feet below the top of the 
dam, the greatest depth as sounded by Lieut. Crookshank being 
512 feet. The first rush of water passing over the barrier will 
necessarily be very severe, and probably at least 250 feet or so of the 
dam at the top will gradually be carried away. After that, it may 
possibly happen that the main portion of the dam will get thoroughly 


jammed and consolidated together, so as to form a permanent lake 


with a natural outfall over the broken rocks. In any case, there will 
be a terrific rush of water to be provided against when the lake tops 
the dam. So far as Lieut.-Colonel Pulford could see, the size of the dam 
and lake made it practically impossible to do anything in the way 
of letting off the water under control. The only thing which could 
be done was to ensure that the water would escape down the river-bed 
without loss of life,and with as little damage as possible to Government 
and private property. The bridges and villages menaced by the flood 
if the lake should break through its barrier are shown in detail on the 
plan in Fig. 5. 

A meeting of engineers was held at Lucknow in January, 1894, to 
discuss the measures to be taken in connection with the landslip; and a 
note of instructions to Lieut. Crookshank, r.£., who had been ordered to 
proceed to the spot, was approved. Lieut. Crookshank was required to 
make a complete survey of the lake, dam, and valley, with contours 
at every 25 feet of vertical height. Bench-marks were to be erected at 
10-feet vertical intervals, and the rise of water constantly noted and 
reported by a telegraph line to be laid up the valley from Hardwar. 
A skilled photographer was attached to Lieut. Crookshank, so as to 
secure a complete record of all changes up to and after the time of the 
overflow. 

To prevent loss of life and damage to property, the civil authorities 
were to be kept fully informed of the progress of events; precautions 
were to be taken to preserve bridges crossing the valley between 
Gohna and Hardwar; and the pilgrim route near the Alaknanda, which 
is so much frequented during May and June, was to be closed as fai 
as possible. 


Mr. T. H. Holland, of the Indian Geological Survey, examined the 
ground in February and March last, and, while adding many important 
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geological facts, confirmed the conclusions arrived at by the engineers. 
Mr. Holland expected that the lake would begin to overflow about the 
middle of August, and made a somewhat lower estimate of the rapid 
erosion likely to follow the first overflow than did Lieut.-Colonel Pulford. 
He points out that the great size of the newly formed lake is in itself a 
safeguard against its sudden filling up by further landslips and con- 
sequent repetition of the floods of 1869. In his report published in 
vol. xxvii. pt. 2 of the Records of the Geological Survey of India, from 
which some of the facts stated above have been taken, he shows that 
fears entertained for the stability of the great mass of the dam are 
groundless. At its weakest point the resistance offered by the dam 
is nearly twenty-nine times the horizontal pressure of the water 
brought to bear on it (14,000 tons). The angle of repose of the dolomitic 
talus on the dam is about 40°, so that a section would require about four- 
fifths of its own weight to move it, supposing it to offer no resistance 
due to friction against the sides. The weakest section of the dam has 
therefore at least twenty-three times the necessary strength, and this 
estimate would be greatly increased by taking into account the weight 
of the innumerable dolomitic blocks on either side of the point of over- 
flow.* 


* In connection with this subject, the following telegram from the Calcutta corre- 
spondent of the Times, under date July 10, is of interest: “Since the beginning of 
the rainy season the water of the Gohna lake has been rising about 2 feet daily, and 
is now 160 feet from the top of the dam. As percolation has begun through the dam 
and is increasing with the increased pressure, the date of the overflow will probably 
not be before the middle of September, but as the dam seems to be composed of large 
blocks of dolomite to within a few feet of the top, a sudden flood or overflow is not 
anticipated. Nevertheless, careful precautions have been taken to ensure the safety 
of the inhabitants of the valley below by placing marks at three different levels above 
the river-bed, the highest level being the safety-line of retreat for a maximum flood. 
The villagers will be warned by telegraph from the lake of the nature of the flood, and 
due notice will be given as the water approaches the top. All who have visited the 
spot agree in thinking that there will be in any case a permanent lake more than 
three and a half miles long.” On July 23 the lake was still 131 feet below the level 
f the dam, which was reported to be completely saturated. 
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THE SOCIETY. 


The Society's Premises.—The Society’s rooms will be closed during the 
months of August and September, in order to carry out certain alterations 
which the Council have decided are necessary for the accommodation of 
the rapidly growing collections of the Society, and the convenience of the 
increasing number of Fellows who make use of the rooms for reading 
and research. It was hoped that it might be possible to remove to larger 
premises, but this has been considered impracticable in the meantime. 
The electric light will be introduced, increased library and map accom- 
modation will be provided, and arrangements made whereby the comfort 
of those who frequent the Society for reading and study will be secured. 


The New Lecturer on Geography at Manchester.— With the approval 
of the Councils of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Manchester 
Geographical Society, Mr. Andrew J. Herbertson, Edinburgh, has been 
appointed lecturer on Geography at Owens College, in succession to 
Mr. Yule Oldham. Mr. Herbertson has studied Geography in a very 
thorough manner, commencing by a practical training in surveying, 
and afterwards attending lectures on Geograpby and collateral sciences 
at the Universities of Edinburgh, Freiburg, Montpellier, and Paris. 
He has done practical work in botanical distribution, meteorology, 
and oceanography. 

EUROPE. 
Geographical Research in the Central-European States.*—While in 


almost all the exterior countries of our continent the main interest of geography is 
concentrated on distant lands, and the wealth of material which is brought together 
by the labours of State departments (geological, topographical, statistical, meteoro- 
logical, hydrographical, and historical) in the exploration of the country itself 
remains for the most part not worked up, in the heart of Europe, i.e. in Germany, 
& movement was set on foot during the eighties which has for its aim the 
systematic advancement of scientific Heimatskunde. The “Central Commission 
for the scientific geography of Germany,” which at present (since the retirement 
of Kirchhoff of Halle) is under the direction of Penck of Vienna, has, during 
the twelve years of its existence, published a series of works devoted to the 
carrying out of the great work laid down. Thus among others the Forschungen 
zur deutschen Landes und Volkskunde (edited by Kirchhoff in the name of the 
commission) has reached its forty-first part (vol. viii. part 2), whilst the latest 
addition to the Handbiicher z. d. L. u. Volkskunde is the recently completed 
first volume of R. Lepsius’ ‘Geology of Germany and the neighbouring regions.’ 
The principal attention of the Commission is directed, however, now as at the 
outset of its work, towards opening up the literature of local geography by 
the compilation of a great ‘ Bibliotheca Geographica Germaniw, which has been 
entrusted to P. Richter, of Dresden. Among the materials for this great work are 
the geographical and ethnological bibliographies of separate German states and 
provinces, of which those of the provinces of East and West Prussia, and of Silesia, 


* By Dr. K. Peucker, of Vienna. 
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have been the latest toappear. It is this line of activity on the part of the German 
commission which has now found special favour and imitation in the adjoining 
countries which are allied to the German Empire by language or race. Thus not 
only is the publication of geographical bibliographies for almost all the crown 
territories of Austria meditated, but the same is the case in Switzerland, where 
several parts of the ‘ Bibliography of Swiss Geography, compiled by Graf of Berne 
have already appeared; and in the Netherlands, where the ‘General Geographical 
Bibliography of the Netherlands’ has already been brought to a conclusion, The 
latest phase of this whole movement is the change, already inaugurated at the 
last German “ Geographentagen ” (Vienna-Stuttgart) of the ‘ Central Commis- 
sion” into an “ Association for German Geography,” and also the proposed founding 
of an independent “ Association for the Scientific Geography of Austria,” which to 
all appearance is still nearer realization, and for the funds of which a considerable 
amount has already been set apart by Government. 


Periodical Variations of the Glaciers of the Alps.—'he report for 1892 
by Professor Forel on this subject, appears in the Jahrbuch of the Swiss Alpine 
Club for 1892-3 (p. 285). It begins with some notes on the inundations caused by 
glacial catastrophes, which have an important bearing on the subject, as such 
catastrophes often occur at the times of the maximum advance of glaciers. With 
regard to that of St. Gervais in Savoy, Forel doubts the explanation which attri- 
buted it to the presence of an internal lake formed by the melting of the sides of 
one or several crevasses, on the ground of the small power of enlarging a cavity 
possessed by stagnant water within a glacier. He is inclined to suppose that the 
accumulation of water was due to the falling in of the roof of a tunnel through 
which aglacial torrent flowed. This explanation avoids the necessity for supposing 
a variation of the phase of advance, now constant for all the glaciers of the Massif 
of Mont Blanc. Attention is next called to the definition by Professor Richter, of 
Graz, from a study of the Tyrolese archives, of the dates of catastrophes connected 
with the glaciers of Vernagt and Gurgl, which will be also those of maximum 
advance. Details are then given as to the increase or decrease of individual glaciers 
in Switzerland and neighbouring parts of the Alps, the result of which is to show 
that since the previous report three more glaciers had proved to be increasing, 
bringing the total to 57 or 58. The general result is—Massif of Mont Blanc, all 
increasing ; Alps of Valais, a good half increasing; Bernese Alps, some increasing ; 
Alps of Uri, Glarus, and Grisons, all decreasing or stationary. By a series of maps, 
Forel shows the gradual increase in the number of those advancing in the Swiss 
Alps and the Massif of Mont Blanc since 1875. In that year there was one only ; 
in 1880, 12; in 1885, about 30; and in 1890, about 50. 


River Fleet of European Russia.—'The following little table gives a good 
idea of the growth of the steam fleet on the rivers of Russia during the last eight 
years. It gives the number of steamers in each of the river basins of European 
Russia :— 

Steamers, 


Steamers. 
1885 1593 





1885 1s93 
Volga... vi ... 724 ... 1010 Narva, Luga and lakes... 14 ... Is 
Dnieper ... ~-» 326 «> S06 | BM. elem ... es er 76 
Don a laos a 138 Niemen ... bas a eee il 
Dniester ... a aaa race 14 | Vistula... gaa a ae 23 
W. Duna “ a ae 63 _ 
Neva and lakes... a a | Total 1279 17738 


Of these, 1217 were (in 1893) tug and passengers’ steamers. 
ASIA. 


Mrs. Bishop in Korea.—A letter has been received from Mrs. Bishop, de- 
scribing the progress of her journey in | orea. 


Mrs. Bishop arrived in Korea at the 
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end of February. After spending some weeks in Seoul, she 


hired a sampon and 
ascended the river Han from Seoul, where tide-water ends, 


to Yang-chyen, less 
than 50 miles from the east coast, where she was prevented by a rapid from pro- 
ceeding further. ‘The river is very difficult of navigation owing to the number of 
rapids. In her letter Mrs. Bishop informs us of her intention to send by the same 
mail a set of notes on the south branch of the Han, including a description of the 
country traversed, copies of her itinerary on the river, and of a sketch-map of 
the route, correcting the errors of the Japanese and Mr, Satow’s maps. But, un- 
fortunately, a postscript dated from Mang-chyen (?), north branch Han river, 
informs us that in running a rapid in a storm her boat was nearly swamped, and 
all the papers were lost. Having ascended this river as far as practicable, Mrs. 
Bishop next intends to proceed to Wonsan, a three weeks’ journey, taking in part 
Mr. Campbell's route through the Diamond mountains. 


Roborovsky's Expedition to Central Asia.—Details respecting the earlier 
stages of Captain Roborovsky’s expedition in Central Asia, the arrival of which at 
the Sa-chu oasis was announced in the July Journal, are published in Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, 1894, p. 106. From the neighbourhood of the Issyk-kul, the ex- 
pedition took a route parallel to, but south of, that of Prjevalsky in 1876, proceeding 
first down the valley of the Tekes, one of the head-streams of the Ili, the Kalmuck 
inhabitants of which live mainly by hunting and cattle-rearing, some barley and 
millet, however, being raised. ‘The Kok-su, an important tributary of the Tekes 
from the south-east, was next ascended, the route, however, deviating from the stream 
and passing through a mountainous country, with glaciers and snowy ridges and 
streams flowing in narrow valleys, much of the rock being conglomerate. A change 
was noticed in the vegetation as the expedition advanced eastward, the forests of 
firs, which were at first seen, ceasing after a time. The Karagai-tasnin-daban, which 
divides the Kok-su from the Chaidik-gol (the stream which flows through the 
greater Yuldus valley into the Bagrach-kul), is a gently sloping ridge with swamp 
vegetation. The greater and lesser Yuldus valleys were once occupied by an Alpine 
lake, whose waters have been drained through a narrow ravine with perpendicular 
sides, the stream flowing at a level almost 5000 feet below that of the surrounding 
country. The inhabitants are Tongut Mongols, who came from the Volga two 
hundred years ago, and live in complete isolation. Below the ravine the valley 
opens, the stream branching much and forming wooded islands. In its lower 
part it is everywhere fruitful, but abounds with ruins, the result of the 
Dungan rebellion. The route next led to the river Algo across the northern 
mountains, the passage of which was easy. They are covered with wood 
and pasture, with large poplars, cork-elms, and willows in the valleys. The 
Algo flows in a deep valley of varying width, with poplars, willows, roses, 
and other bushes. Animal life is varied; cattle abound, and some cultivation 
is carried on by the Tonguts. Proceeding downwards, the level sinks until 
the depression of Lukchun, discovered by the brothers Grijmailo, is reached. 
The preliminary observations showed that the level is even lower than they 
supposed, the surface of the salt-lake Bodshaite being over 980 feet below the sea. 
The northern and western parts are fairly fertile, with irrigation, and here the 
population is congregated, consisting chiefly of Mohammedans of Turkish origin 
and speech, who cultivate corn, cotton, tobacco, vegetables, and fruit-trees. Several 
deviations from the above route were made by Lieut. Kozloff, the second in 
command, in order to extend the surveys over a wider area of country. The 
first was an excursion across the mountains which bound the Yuldus valley to 
the south, to the oasis of Bugur, on the road between Kuchar and Kurla, The 
ascent and descent were extremely steep, the summit ridge wild and rocky, reaching 
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a height of 14,000 feet above the sea. During the descent the country became 
more and more picturesque and the vegetation richer. The Bugur oasis (popu- 
lation 2320, the majority Sarts) resembles the others along the Tian Shan. In 
the shops the majority of the goods were Russian, but some also English. Kozloff 
also examined the country at the source of the Algo, where are several small lakes, 
and from Toksun, west of the Lukchun depression, made a preliminary journey 
southwards towards Lob-Nor, the direction afterwards taken by the whole ex- 
pedition, As found by the brothers Grijmailo, who advanced a considerable 
distance in this direction, the whole country is traversed by mountains, which 
enclose level depressions, some with a considerable amount of vegetation. The 
fertile oasis of Kisil-Sinur, Kozloff’s furthest point, was discovered by a hunter from 
Toksun. Wild camels are found in the vicinity. The latest news received from 
Captain Roborovsky is from the oasis of Sa-chu. It isa short letter, dated May 14, 
transmitted by telegraph from Kulja on July 7, and published in the Oficial Mes- 
senger. ‘This letter supplements the information given above. Captain Roborovsky 
writes, “‘ By three excursions undertaken from Sa-chu the expedition has explored for 
300 miles the northern borders of the Nian-Shan system, and for 175 miles its southern 
slope, west of the Sa-chu meridian, where we have crossed the range and visited 
the lakes of north-west 'l'saidam-Khuntei, Khuitun, Sukhain, and Bulunghir, the 
positions of which, as well as that of the main range, are different from those given 
on the map. The Su-lei-khe river has been followed for 200 miles, from the moun- 
tains to its entrance into Lake Khalachi. The wild Kuruk tagh range has been 
crossed in a north-western direction. Altogether we have surveyed 1000 miles. 
The meteorological observations have been made regularly for four and a half months. 
We have also observed the coming of the spring in both the oasis and the moun- 
tains, the migrations of birds, the development of the flora, etc. The collections 
have received considerable additions. On May 22 the expedition will leave the 
oasis to explore the Nian-Shan system in the east, as far as Lake Koko-Nor. Part 
of the luggage will be left at Sa-chu. All well.” 


Dr. Sven Hedin's Expedition in Central Asia.—Dr. Sven Hedin writes 
from Kashgar on June 11, with reference to the note in the January number of 
the Journal (vol. iii. p. 58), in which the statement that he was attempting to 
reach Lhassa in the disguise of-a Persian merchant was quoted from the Verhand- 
lungen of the Berlin Geographical Society. Dr. Hedin gives the following account 
of his work and plans. After crossing the Pamirs from Marghilan to Murgab and 
Bulun-kul, he reached Kashgar on May 1. On the way he had made many 
interesting observations, an account of which, from a Russian source, was published 
in the Journal for July (vol. iii. p. 62). Besides important observations on the 
winter climate of the Pamirs, these included a study of the frozen Kara-kul and of 
the glaciers of Mustag-ata, which was ascended to an elevation of 18,000 feet. An 
attack of inflammation of the eyes compelled the explorer to seek the comforts of 
Kashgar, but at the date of writing he was preparing to return to the Mustag-ata, 
and make a thorough study of the mountains from Tagarma to Kissil-su from the 
geological point of view. A topographical map of the route will also be made and 
particular attention paid to glacial phenomena, including the dimensions and 
movements of glaciers, the height of the snow-line, and the extent of the névé. 
This work may occupy two months, after which Dr. Hedin intends to return to 
Kashgar and prepare for an expedition to Lob-Nor, following the course of the 
‘Tarim, when observations will be specially made on the deserts and the movement 
of the sand. At the beginning of next year he proposes to visit the Taghdumbash 
Pamir, and, if permission can be obtained from the Indian authorities, proceed by 
Kanjut (Hunza) to Leb, where a caravan would be organized for a journey into 
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Tibet. On this expedition the route of Nain Singh would be followed pretty 
closely, and proceeding by the Nan-Shan, Alishan, and Ordos, the journey would 
end at Pekin. Should it be found practicable to visit Lhassa, an attempt would 
certainly be made to do so, only there is no question of going disguised as a Persian 
merchant, but simply as a European, and well armed. Dr. Sven Hedin is kind 
enough to promise a further account of his travels in Central Asia on his return to 
Kashgar. Much valuable information must certainly result from his prolonged study 
of the natural conditions of the most interesting regions which he intends to visit. 


Survey of Aden.—We have received a communication regarding the notice of 
the survey of Aden, which appeared at the end of the article on “The Surveys of 
India, 1891-92,” in the Geographical Journal for August, 1892, p. 154, calling 
attention to the fact that the survey had actually been carried out by Mr. G. P. 
Tate, Government surveyor, Quetta, whose “ unremitting energy and zeal” in the 
work has been officially recognized. His name should therefore have been men- 
tioned with that of Major Wahab. 


AFRICA. 


French Exploration in Madagascar.—In the Bulletin of the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society (1893, part 3), M. Alfred Grandidier gives a sketch of the 
exploring work done by French travellers in Madagascar during the last thirty 
years, accompanied by four large-scale maps embracing the greater part of the 
island, in which all their itineraries are laid down, and numerous sections of the 
country along the routes given. M. Grandidier’s own surveys, carried out between 
1865 and 1870, by which the orographical system of the island was for the first 
time brought to light, form the most important contribution to the map, and 
since that time he has been in gorrespondence with many travellers, who have 
communicated to him the results of their surveys, which are now published in a 
collected form. The greater number of the itineraries naturally converge on the 
capital, and the north-eastern sheet which contains this is the most closely filled 
in. The remainder occur principally in the south-east, and in a band across the 
island a little below the centre, so that the extreme north, north-west, and south- 
west are the only parts not dealt with. Besides M. Grandidier’s surveys, the 
chief are those of Roblet, Gautier, Foucart, Catat and Maistre, Authonard, Douliot, 
and Besson. The work of explorers of other nations (Mullens, Sibree, Deans Cowan, 
etc.) is not inserted, though its value in the interest of geography is acknowledged. 
In the same publication M. Grandidier also publishes the notes of the journeys made 
by MM. Besson and Douliot in 1891. The former gives an interesting account of a 
visit to the stronghold of the independent Tanala, who inhabit the forest track east 
of the escarpment of the central mountains. As related by Mr. Deans Cowan in his 
paper published in the R.G.S. Proceedings for 1882, the retreat afforded by the 
almost inaccessible mountain of Ikongo has enabled a section of this tribe, under 
their chief Ratsiandraofana, to resist all the attempts of the Hovas to subjugate 
them. The Tanala are exceedingly distrustful of strangers, and it was only at the 
third attempt, after long cultivation of friendly relations by presents, etc., and 
finally by submitting to the ceremony of blood brotherhood, that Dr. Besson 
was allowed to ascend the mountain. As far as the village of Andrainoarivo, where 
the king was then living, the slope is about 45°. From this to the top it became 
nearly vertical, the path being encumbered by rocks and hidden beneath brushwood. 
The summit, an elevated plateau 5 or 6 miles long, is covered with thick brush- 
wood, among which are the remains of the former village, now abandoned. There is 
a thick covering of soil, and most crops might be cultivated, except rice, for which 
the cold is too great. The tribe was formerly disunited, but was brought under a 
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sort of patriarchal rule by the present king (now quite an old man), after his escape 
from slavery among the Betsileo. Their social life is primitive, but conforms to 
natural law, theft being unknown and drunkenness rare. 


French Travellers in the Sahara.—The attention of French travellers has 
of late been turned to the west no less than to the north of the Sahara. The 
kingdom of Adrar was not long since the objective of the journey of M. Fabert, 
who, however, was obliged to return to St. Louis without attaining his object. 
We now learn (C. R., Paris Geo. Soc., 1894, p. 209) that M. Gaston Donnet 
is making the same attempt, intending if possible to continue his journey north- 
wards as far as Tendub, to the south of Morocco. The opposition of the King of 
Adrar, who refused to allow M. Fabert to enter his kingdom, is likely to be the 
chief difficulty in his way. The proposed route is much the same as that taken in 
1850 by Panet, when first the idea of establishing a connection between the Senegal 
and Algeria was taking shape in France, Morocco being, as it turned out, the goal 
of his journey also. No European traveller, we believe, has visited the capital of 
Adrar since his day. Another French traveller, M. G. Debrel, has lately visited 
the oasis of Tafilelt, in South Morocco, which had only twice before been reached 
by Europeans (Pet. Mitt., 1894, p. 1438). 

Journeys in French Congo.—In the restless endeavour to open up routes 
into the far interior of Africa, it often happens that intervening tracts nearer the 
coasts are long left unexamined. This has been the case in French Congo, in 
regard to which M. Dybowski, after returning from his expedition into the basin of 
the Shari, found that, owing to his rapid passage through the coast regions, it was 
just these about which he had collected the least information. He therefore 
determined on a new journey into the country between Loango and Libreville, in 
which the maps showed merely vague chains of mountains which had been seen 
from the sea. Starting from the neighbourhood of Loango (C. R., Paris Geo. Soc., 
1894, p. 176), M. Dybowski, in a series of excursions between the coast stations 
and the interior, reaching to about 60 miles inland, made a careful examination of 
the country and its inhabitants, among whom are the little-known N’komi, and 
the Okoa, a race of small stature (not exceeding 4 feet 7 inches), yellowish in 
colour, with light, reddish-brown, woolly hair. They are good hunters, and make 
sturdy porters. Live specimens of the chimpanzee and gorilla were obtained, but 
have since died. ‘The extensive collections brought home should yield good results 
when examined and classified. Our knowledge of the parts of French Congo off 
the usual routes has also been added to by the journey of M. Barrat, commissioned 
by government to examine the geology of the country, overland from Franceville 
on the upper, to Njolé on the middle Ogowé, and thence over the Monts de Crystal 
to Libreville. 

Baron v. Schele’s Journey in East Africa—Py the journey of Baron v. 
Schele to Lake Nyasa, and thence by a direct route to Kihsa (November, 1893, to 
March, 1894), a condensed report of which appears in the Deutsches Kolonialblatt for 
May 1, the last blank of any great extent has disappeared from the map of 
German East Africa. The chief objects of the expedition were, firstly, the discovery 
of the best line of communication between the newly founded station of Langenburg 
on Lake Nyasa and the coast; and, secondly, the suppression of the raids of the 
Mafiti and Magwangwara (under the chiefs Shabruma and Mpepo) between the 
Rufiji and Rovuma, which had devastated districts of the Ulanga and up to the 
very doors of Kilwa, and caused a great decrease of trade. The outward route led 
across the Ulanga, explored in 1885 by Count Pfeil, and from its head-streams 
across a strip of the central plateau to Lake Nyasa, the passage of the bounding 
ranges on the east, and of the Livingstone Range on the side of the lake, being 
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excessively difficult. On the way a band of Mpepo’s people, 600 strong, was en- 
countered and routed by a detachment under Captain Ramsay; the Mafiti chiefs 
on the Ulanga were also visited, and severe penalties inflicted on those guilty of 
raiding. ‘Their country is well peopled, and agriculture is extensively practised, so 
that their predatory habits are not the outcome of want. The plateau is sparsely 
populated, probably owing to its exposure to raid; but the soil is fertile, and 
the rich succulent grasses resembled those of European meadows. ‘The cattle- 
plague which has visited so many parts of Africa has raged here too, but the 
surviving cattle appeared strong and well fed. The climate being cool and pleasant, 
the country seems well suited for colonization. After some stay on the lake and a 
visit to the rich Konde country, the return journey was begun from Amelia Bay 
(the Wied Hafen of Wissmann, Pet. Mitt., 1893, Map 14) in 10° 30’ S.L., the 
passage of the mountains being here very easy. ‘The country as far as the Luwegu, 
the stream which joins the Ulanga at the Shuguli falls, is a gentle undulating 
plateau, extremely fertile, about 4000 feet above the sea, inhabited by the Mag- 
wangwara, who are great agriculturalists. The march led near the village of the 
chief Shabruma, but all efforts to induce him to come to a Shauri were effectual. 
Beyond the Luwegu the country is more steppe-like, though still about 3300 feet 
above the sea. Though not unfertile, it is uninhabited. Details as to the direction 
of the route are not given, nor is anything said as to the size of the Luwegu where 
crossed, or the position of the water-parting between the Rufiji and Rovuma basins; 
the publication of the results of Captain Ramsay's surveys will, therefore, be awaited 
with interest. This route from Amelia Bay to Kilwa is recommended as the best 
means of communication with the station on Lake Nyasa, the existence of which, 
together with the presence of the steamer H. v. Wissmann on the lake (it is larger 
than any of the English vessels), is said to have greatly benefited German influence. 
The two things still wanting, in the governor’s opinion, are a steamer on Lake 
Tanganyika, and a line of custom-houses on the frontier, the trade being at present 
entirely in English hands. 
POLAR REGIONS. 

The Jackson-Harmsworth North Polar Expedition.—In another part of 
the Journal will be found a detailed account of the objects and equipments of this 
expedition. The Windward sailed from Greenhithe at one p.m. on July 11. 
Among those present to say farewell were Mr. Clements Markham, President of the 
Society, Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, and Sir Allen Young. Mr. Harmsworth 
was also present to say farewell to the staff of an expedition which he has equipped 
so handsomely. Before the departure of the expedition the following letter was 
sent to Mr. Jackson by Mr. Markham :— 

“My pear Mr. Jackson, 

*T cannot let you leave England without wishing you all possible success 
in the glorious, but most arduous enterprise which you have undertaken. You have 
the great advantage of having received munificent and unstinting aid in the equip- 
ment of the expedition, and I make no doubt that you will be fortunate in your 
companions. Still, everything must depend on yourself, and the command of such 
an expedition is no light matter when its object is to achieve so great a success. In 
your hands, for the time, is the Arctic fame. Your country and I feel sure that 
you will rise to the high level of your great undertaking and worthily uphold British 
credit and renown. Accept my most heartfelt wishes for your well-being, for your 
success, and for your safe return. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“Ciements R. MarKHAM:.” 
We can only wish the expedition the most complete success. 


No. I1.—Aveust, 1894.] 
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The Wellman Arctic Expedition.—Mr. Walter Wellman’s expedition to the 
Arctic regions vid Spitzbergen, left Tromsoe on May 1, 1894, in the steamer Rag- 
nvald Jarl, with the purpose of making “a dash for the pole * along Parry’s line of 
advance in 1827 (see vol. iii. p.335). The President of the Royal Geographical Society 
received a telegram from Colonel Feilden and Captain ‘Townley Parker dated from 
T'romsoe on July 12, giving the first definite information as to the progress of the 
expedition, and unfortunately the news is far from reassuring as to the prospect of 
ultimate success. The steam-yacht Saide of the Royal Yacht Squadron reached 
Spitzbergen, and on July 6 communicated with Danes Island, Mr. Wellman’s base 
station. The geologist of the expedition, Professor Owen, was found there alone 
in charge of the house and stores. He reported that the Ragnvald Jarl had reached 
Danes Island on May 7, and, after landing a portion of the stores, left on May 10 
for Seven Islands, promising to return about May 17 for Professor Owen. ‘This is 
the latest news known up to July 6. The ship never returned, and the Norwegian 
walrus-hunters cruising off Verlegen Hook had seen nothing of her. In addition to 
the crew of nine men, Mr. Wellman and fifteen companions were on board the vessel 
when she left Danes Island, and it is possible that they may have landed on the ice 
and proceeded on their boat and sledge journey to the north in safety. There can 
be little doubt that the Ragnvald Jarl had been beset in the ice and probably lost, 
The Saide set out in search of the missing vessel or her crew, but was stopped by 
the pack ice north of Hakluyt’s Headland in latitude 80° 10’, and after skirting the 
pack ice to Verlegen Hook without finding an opportunity of entering it, she had 
to return, as her coal was running short. Should Mr. Wellman and his party suc- 
ceed in returning to Danes Island, there will only be enough provisions there to last 
the whole number of men three months. A telegram to the 7imes from ‘Tromsoe 
supplements the information sent to the Society in a few particulars. The Saide 
met the experienced arctic whaler and sealer, Captain Johannssen, on July 8, who 
had been some distance north-east of Spitzbergen, and it was his intention to return 
to the north-east as soon as the ice permitted, in order to look for Mr. Wellman. 
In any case he hopes to bring home Professor Owen. 

The Peary Relief Expedition.—The Peary Auxiliary Expedition sailed 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on July 7, on board the steamer Fulcon, for 
Ivglefield Gulf, Greenland, to bring home Lieutenant Peary’s party. ‘They will 
call at Carey Island, where the Swedish naturalists Bjérling and Kallstenius were 
wrecked in the schooner ipple in 1892, and will also search at Cape Faraday and 
Clarence Head to ascertain the fate of the naturalists. The party will explore Jones’s 
Sound and make a chart of the coast, returning to Bowdoin Bay for Lieutenant 
Peary on September 1. The expedition is expected to return by September 20. 
Dr. Ohlin, the Swedish zoologist, Professor Chamberlin of Chicago University, and 
Professor W. Libbey of Princeton University, are members of the party, which is 
under the leadership of Mr. Bryant, Secretary of the Philadelphia Geographical Club. 

GENERAL. 

A New Geographical Society.—By its incorporation last year, the Geo- 
graphical Club of Philadelphia, founded in 1891 by Professor Angelo Heilprin, has 
become practically a new geographical society, as its ordinary membership appears 
to be unlimited, and its objects are “ the furtherance of the science of geography 
and the promotion of geographical studies generally.” A medal, termed the Elisha 
Kent Kane Medal, is to be awarded annually for some piece of geographical research 
or exploration carried out in the two years preceding the award. The Board of 
Directors also have the power “to create honorary professorships of Political and 
Historical Geography, Physical and Descriptive Geography, Anthropogeography, 
Military and Naval Geography, and Cartographical and Topographical Geography.” 
There is a periodical Bulletin, two numbers of which have been issued. 
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OBITUARY. 


General Robert Maclagan, R.E. 


GeneraL R, MAacnaGAn, R.E., who died in London on April 22 last, was born in 
Edinburgh in 1820, and was the third son of Dr. David Maclagan, Physician to 
the Forces and Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen for Scotland, another son is 
now Archbishop of York, and Professor Sir Douglas Maclagan of Edinburgh 
is a third. He was educated first at the High School and University of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards at Addiscombe, whence he passed with credit into the 
Bengal Engineers. He joined the head-quarters of the sappers and miners at 
Delhi in March, 1842, and in the following October was ordered to proceed to 
Firozpur, whither our victorious troops were then returning from their successful 
campaign in Afghanistan. After serving for some time as assistant to Sir William 
Baker in Kurnal, and for a brief period in 1845 as Executive Ea gineer of Karachi, 
we find Maclagan actively employed in the Sikh war, and entrusted with the 
measures for the defence of Lahore in case of attack, an event which fortunately 
did not come off. In 1847 he was appointed Principal of the new Civil Engineering 
College at Rurki. A visit to the United States in 1853, paid at the instance of 
the Government of India, enabled him to study the system of education there 
pursued, and led to the formation of several notable friendships. In the following 
year Maclagan obtained his captaincy, and the same year saw him married to 
Patricia, daughter of Patrick Gilmour, Esq., of Londonderry. On the outbreak of 
the Mutiny the Europeans had to be accommodated in the workshops at Rurki, 
where Maclagan was again employed. The force available for defence there con- 
sisted of about ninety Europeans, civil and military, all under the command of 
Major Baird Smith, until the latter was called to Delhi as chief engineer. The 
little garrison were cheered by various expedients: a gazette “ for private circulation 
only ” was started, the Queen’s birthday was duly observed, and Divine service was 
never neglected. Of Maclagan at that time Mrs. Baird Smith writes, “ His grand 
services, his resolution, his sleepless care for all, and his special tender care for 
all who were left most lonely, is hardly to be described.” In 1861 he was pro- 
moted to be lieut.-colonel, and became chief engineer and secretary to the Punjab 
Government. Among various important works inaugurated during his tenure of 
office may be mentioned the Bari Doab Canal, while work was commenced on the 
Sirhind Canal, the Swat River Canal, and in the improvements of the western 
Jumna and other inundation canals. Railways were introduced into the pro- 
vince, and the formidable task of bridging the great rivers was taken in hand. 
‘The high-road from Delhi to Peshawur was partly laid down, and many minor roads, 
bridges, buildings, and other public works were brought to completion. General 
Maclagan retired in January, 1879. He became a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1871, and was for some years on the Council. He contributed scientific 
papers to various periodicals, among which may be mentioned one on the “ River- 
vasins of India,” read before Section E of the British Association in 1885, at the 
Aberdeen meeting. In concert with Colonel Yule, he prepared a memoir of his old 
chief, Sir William Baker, which was printed for private circulation, and until recently 
he was engaged in writing a life of Akbar. General Maclagan was a man of active 
habits and strong, though tolerant religious views. He has left a widow, two 
daughters, and four sons, one of the latter being in his father’s old corps, and one in 
the Bengal Civil Service. 
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Lord Dunmore’s ‘ The Pamirs.’ 


Yokohama, Japan, May 10, 1894. 

In the February number of the Geographical Journal, which, owing to my absence 
in the East, I have not yet received, but happened to read the other day at Shanghai, 
I noticed amongst the contents an unsigned article entitled ‘Two Books on Central 
Asia.’ I regret I was not at home at the time the article was published, for then 
I could have referred to my book, and should therefore have been in a better position 
to reply to the somewhat unfair strictures and not wholly accurate statements of 
the writer. 


As I have no means of referring to my book, I must endeavour to reply as best 
I can from memory. 

I take it for granted, of course, that the writer has travelled through the 
countries that I did my best to describe, and has also with his own eyes gazed upon 
all the scenes that I depicted, otherwise he could never have the face to say that 
some of my illustrations were good, “though the greater part can hardly be said 
to give a faithful representation of the scenes they are meant to depict.” 

The writer complains that although, in the preface of my book, I state that “it 
has no pretensions beyond being a faithful daily record of the wanderings of Major 
Roche and myself,” etc., yet that I “ frequently treat of matters that are usually 
considered to lie within the domain of the geographer,” etc., and that “if the 
journey had been made over unknown ground and ina new country, we should 
have welcomed with gratitude Lord Dunmore’s attempts to furnish us with some 
preliminary knowledge of the geography of the region he had visited.” 

In reply to this, I would ask the writer to furnish the names of any English 
travellers or explorers who have crossed the Chu-Chu Mountains and come down 
the Poskee River to Sanju. 

Because I am not a “professional surveyor” and a “trained geographer,” 
therefore I am not to have an opinion of my own, nor to believe what I see with 
my own eyes, but I am to take everything as gospel that I see printed on the 
maps. Why? Because those maps were prepared by “ professional surveyors” and 
“trained geographers.” 

Would the writer of the article be surprised to hear that, in the map supplied 
to me by the authorities in Calcutta, the Aksu river (on the Pamirs) is made to 
run south-west after its junction with the Ak-Baital, and join the Ab-i-Panj at 
Bar Panjah, and to have no connection whatever with the Murghab or Bortang ? 

Also that the said Murghab river is made to rise near Uz-Bel and run north 
up to the Karakul, and then, after running over a range of mountains, comes down 
south and south-west to Kila Wamar, quite independant of the Aksu river, 
although they are one and the same river? 

Also that in the same map the Bulunkul (not the Pamir one), out of which 
flows the Gez river, is located 40 miles north of its proper position, and the Gez 
river is depicted as rising out of the east end of the Little Karakul, which is 
situated as many miles to the south ? 

In another map the Pamir lake Bulunkul—which, as I mention in my book, is 
almost part of the Yeshil-Kul, at the west extremity of the Alichur Pamir—is 
depicted as nearly a whole degree further west, whereas the two are connected by 
such a short river that they appear almost one lake. 

I could quote many other instances where these “ professional surveyors” and 
“trained geographers” have made their maps not from personal observations, but 
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from information supplied to them by the Kirghiz, whose statements are wholly 
unreliable, 

He then finds fault with my altitudes. I merely gave the readings of Major 
Roche’s and my aneroids, also supplied from the same source as the maps, and, to 
show how little confidence I placed in our aneroids, I mentioned the fact that 
there was a difference of several hundred feet between the elevation of the Chakmak 
lake above the sea-level as taken by Captain Trotter in 1873 or 1874, and Captain 
Younghusband in 1891, and as many hundreds again between the readings of our 
aneroids in 1892 and Younghusband’s; and, if I remember correctly, I think I 
tinished the sentence by saying, ‘So much for aneroid barometers.” ; 

As to the height of the Mustagh-Atta, the mistake was the printer’s in taking 
my 3 for an 8, and the writer has worked himself into a most unnecessary state of 
excitement over it. 

As to the controversy over the source of the Oxus, I have already given my 
reasons for believing the river Amu Daria rises in the Chakmak lake and runs to 
Kila Wamar under the name of Aksa or Oxus, therefore I shall not recapitulate 
them. I have met other Pamir travellers who are entirely of my way of thinking, 
men who have been there in Government employ, and whose opinions weigh more 
with me than those of the theoretical geographers who write long letters about 
places they have never seen. 

On the subject of Chor-kul and Bang-kul, I repeat they are two distinct lakes, 
and not separated by a “‘dividing spit of sand,” but a grassy knowe which separates 
them entirely. The two lakes are some distance apart. If ever they become one 
in summer, as the writer of the article seems to think they might, then in my 
opinion I would say that the Russian fort, which is very few feet above the level of 
the lakes, would be washed away annually. 

teferring to my description of the Kirghiz tribes, the writer says | am “ mis- 
leading in giving their names as (a) the Naiman, (0) the Kipchak,” etc., and that 
“the Kipchaks are not Kirghiz by blood or descent.” 

My information was derived from the headmen of the different Kirghiz tribes I 
lived amongst for five months, but, of course, if the writer knows more about the 
Kirghiz than the Kirghiz themselves, I have not another word to say. 

As for the Sarts, I never said they had anything to do with the Kirghiz; on the 
contrary, I distinctly stated that a Sart was the inhabitant of a town, and gave the 
derivation of the word, and that if a Kirghiz became a townsman he would become 
a Sart, but that if a Sart went to live a nomad life on the Pamirs he could never 
become a Kirghiz. 

As to the Chinese Tartars. Before publishing my book I wanted to distinguish 
between the Chinese Turkis and other Turkis, such as Yarkandis, Kashgaris, etc., 
and, although adhering to Chinese Turkestan as the locality, I was advised by a 
distinguished member of the Council of the R.G.S. to call them Chinese Tartars 
rather than Chinese 'Turkistanis. 

Again, as to the Surma-tash, or Black-stone (called by all preceding “ trained 
ge ographers * and “ professional surveyors ” Somatash, which means nothing at all, 
whereas Surma isa Persian word for “black,” and fash, of course, as every one knows, 
is “stone” in Turki), I saw it in the museum at Tashkend, but could get no informa- 
tion from the Russians as to date, the stone being badly broken. ‘The translation 
was given to me at Kashgar by Mr. Macartney, the English political officer. 

In conclusion, the animal the writer suggests to have been a female burhel was 
undoubtedly a kastura, or musk deer. How he got there I don’t pretend to say, but 
Major Roche, three experienced Kashmir shikaries,and myself all saw it within 
60 yards and through stalking-glasses. I had no rifle with me at the moment, and 
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unfortunately Major Roche missed it, otherwise we might have had the skin and 
head to testify to the individuality of the animal. 


DUNMORE. 


London, June 11. 

As I have no desire to retract any statement made in the notice of Lord Dun- 
more’s book on the Pamiis, cr to mcdify any of the remarks it contains, I see no 
necessity to enter into a controversy. Lord Dunmore’s letter is not quite relevant, 
nor are some of his strictures to the point. I would only observe, therefore, that, 
in criticizing some portions of bis book, I did so from a geographical point of view 
only, and had no intention, as he appears to think, of supporting the incorrect and 
obsolete maps of the Government of India Survey Department. When Lord Dun- 
more writes that he was furnished by that department with a map containing 
several glaring mistakes, he does not surprise me. Having no connection with 
the Survey Department, I am not concerned in defending their maps. 


THe WRIvER OF THE NOTICE. 


The Egyptian Government's Irrigation Atlas. 


The Public Works Ministry of the Egyptian Government has published a folio 
volume (22 x 30 inches) under the title, ‘ Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protec- 
tion for Egypt.’ The index contains a list of 29 plates, of which 17 have been 
lithographed. The other titles probably refer to sketches and draughts in the 
Public Works Department. There is a great deal of detailed geographical and 
topographical information, which has been secured at great pains and expense, 
relating chiefly to the levels of the Nile from Gebel Silsileh to Wadi Halfa. 

Plates xv. and xvi. are not, however, a correct geographical description of the 
southern Fayum, the Gharaq, and Raiyan basins. The area of cultivation in map 
xv. wrongly covers a considerable area of desert. ‘There are, also, thousands of 
acres of cultivated land with numerous villages on what is here marked as desert, 
lying to the west of the “ Pahr Nezlah ” (Major Brown’s map, 1892). ‘* Nezlah” 
here figures as “ Naztet.” 

The nomenclature of the Wadi Raiyan has been arbitrarily changed. In the 
Proceedings of the R.G.S. of October, 1887, there is a map draughted by me en- 
titled, “The Fayoum and the Raian Basin.” It followed, in certain features, the 
map drawn for the Berlin Geographical Society by Dr. Schweinfurth (Bd. xxi. 
‘Taf. 2, 1886). Names appeared upon the German map, and upon those drawn by 
me and adopted by the British and Italian Governments, which had thus a pre- 
scriptive right to be regarded as permanent. This was especially the case in regard 
to the extraordinary depression lying immediately contiguous to the Gharaq basin on 
the south. Its existence was revealed by the line of levels run by me in 1885, com- 
municated to Dr. Schweinfurth for his map and so noted by him, and printed on the 
map of the R.G.S. (1887). It is an area of very irregular shape, with a maximum 
length of 9 miles and breadth of about 5 miles, below the level of high Nile ( + 33 
metres) in the adjacent Nile valley. It drops to nearly sea-level, but rises again to 
a col of + 28 metres, where it connects with a second basin in turn communicating 
by a col of + 25 metres with the large Raiyan depression. As it was of no known 
importance in 1882, and therefore nameless, I called it the Wadi Lulu. This name 
appears on my map of 1888, on the War Office revision, and the map of the Italian 
Government, as well as that of Major Brown, 1892, p. 65. Lulu in Arabic means 
“a pearl.” 
in Egypt. 


The name has been popularized among the natives, and fully accepted 
It will, I think, be conceded that in avoiding the use of a personal 
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European name I acted in accordance with a spirit that commends itself to car- 
tographers. 

The Public Works Ministry has, however, attached to this valley the name ot 
cne of its engineers, but I trust that, in accordance with assurances given me, this 
will not be repeated in any future edition. The unknown and uncouth name 
‘‘ Masaigega” is a misplaced substitute for the ‘“‘ Hagar Muschqiq (Scheiqiqe) ” of 
Dr. Schweinfurth. “ Bahr Belama,” the universal Arabic word for a dry ravine, is 
here given to a hill and a proposed canal. ‘ Salty Marl with Epsom salts,” “ Bitter 
Plastic clay,” and “ Parisian limestone,” 


scores of minor blunders, but it will be sufficient if cartographers take note of these 


are terms manifestly improper. There are 


objections. 
Core WuHIreltouse. 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1893-94. 
lhirteenth Ordinary Meeting, June 18, 1894.—Crements R. Markuam, 
Esq., ¢.B., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Evecrions.—Edward Hovenden Barton; Dr. Joseph Russell Jeaffreson ; W. H. 
Jessop; William Le Queux; Alfred John Barton Tapling. 

‘The Paper read was : 

“A Survey of the English Lakes.” By Dr. Hugh Robert Mill. 


Fourteenth Ordinary Meeting, June 25, 1894.—Ciements R. Marku ay, 
EsqQ., C.B., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Execrions.—Major Gilbert S. Baynes (late King’s Royal Rijles); Poultney 
Ligelow; Basil Hall Chamberlain; Alfred Henry Collier; Arthur G. Haydon, 
WR.CS.; Captain E. St. C. Pemberton, R.E.; Frederick Porter ; Hugh Price, 
O.E.; James Gibb Shaw. 

The Papers read were :— 

1. “ Kafiristan.” By G.S. Robertson, ¢.s.1. 

2. “The Jackson-Harmsworth North Polar Expedition.” By F.G. Jackson. 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additions to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sce., Librarian, R.G.S. 
: Tue following abbreviations of nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 


employed to indicate the source of articles from other publications. Geographical 
names are in each case written in full :— 


A. = Academy, Academie, Akademie. Mag. = Magazine. 
Ann. = Annals, Annales, Annalen. P. = Proceedings. 
B. = Bulletin, Bollettino, Boletim. R. = Royal. 
Com, = Commerce, Commercial. Rev. = Review, Revue, Revista. 
C. R. = Comptes Rendus. S. = Society, Société, Selskab. 
Erdk. = Erdkunde. Sitzb. = Sitzungsbericht. 
G. = Geography, Geographie, Geografia. T. = Transactions. 
Ges. = Gesellschaft. V. = Verein. 

3 I. = Institute, Institution. Verh. = Verhandlungen. 

; J. = Journal. W. = Wissenschaft, and compounds. 
M. = Mitteilungen. Z. = Zeitschrift. 


On account of the ambiguity of the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size of books in 
the list below is denoted by the length and breadth of the cover in inches to the 
nearest half-inch. The size of the Journal is 10 x 6}. 
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EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary. Grissinger. 
Die Vertheilung der stidtischen Bevélkerung Oesterreich-Ungarns nach 
der Hohenlage der Orte, Von Dr. Karl Grissinger. Seperat-Abdruck 
aus den “ Mittheilungen der k. k. Geographischen Gesellschaft,” Nr. 
3u.4. Vienna, 1894. Size 94 x 64, pp. 30. Presented by the Author. 
Austria—Tyrol. Globus 66 (1894): 7-10. Zemmrich. 
Deutsche und Romanen in Tirol, 1880 bis 1890. Von Dr. Zemmrich. 
This paper analyses the linguistic composition of the province of Tyrol, showing, by 
means of a map in colours, the districts in which German and Italian respectively 
predominate. 


Caucasus—Abkhazia. Globus 66 (1894): 17-21, 39-45, 54-57, 73-76. Seidlitz. 
Die Abchasen. Eine ethnographische Skizze von N. vy. Seidlitz, Tiflis. 
Denmark—Surveys. Oversigt Danske Videns. S. (1894): No. 1. Zachariz. 


Bemerkninger om Gradmaaling, dens Formaal og Opgaver. Af Oberst 
Zacharie. Plates. Pp. 13. 

Contains « map of the lines of spirit-levelling carried out in the survey of Denmark. 
According to the usual Scandinavian habit, each paper in the volume is separately 
paged, and, beyond saying that it is in the first part, no detailed reference is possible. 
England and Wales. Brabner. 

The Comprehensive Gazetteer of England and Wales. Edited by J. H. F. 
Brabner, F.n.G.s. [Vol. Il. Cau—Goa.] London, W. Mackenzie, 184. 
Size 104 x7, pp. 360. Maps and Plates, Presented by the Editor. 

The second volume of this Gazetteer keeps up the character of the first. 
France—Anthropology. Mem. 8S. Anthrop. Paris (3) 1 (1894): 1-80. Collignon, 
Anthropologie de la France. Dordogne, Charente, Creuse, Correze, Haute- 

Vienne. Par le Dr. R. Collignon, Médecin major & l’Ecole de guerre. 

A series of maps of the group of departments under consideration shows the dis- 
tribution of mean height, colour of hair and eyes, and dimensions of head for the people. 
The discussion is very complete, and takes due notice of the influence of geographical 
environment in relation to racial peculiarities. 

France—Bay of Biscay. C.R. 119 (1894) : 122-125. Hautreux. 
Les Courants et les vents sur la céte des Landes de Gascogne. Note de 
M. Hautreux. 

France—Lakes of Vosges. C.R. 118 (1894): 1163-1164. Thoulet. 
Etude des lacs de Gérardmer, Longemer et Retournemer dans les Vosges. 
Note de M. J. Thoulet. 

The three lakes referred to in this note had the maximum depths of 119, 96, and 
38 feet in the order given above 
France—Rhone. Rev. G. 35 (1894): 1-72. Roux. 

Le Canal de Jonction du Rhone & Marseille, par J. Charles Roux, 


This paper is richly illustrated with maps, and it will form the subject of a note in 
the Monthly Record. 


Germany—Eifel. Follmann. 
Die Eifel. Von Dr. Otto Follmann. [Forschungen zur deutschen Landes- 
und Volkskunde . . . herausgegeben von Dr. A. Kirchhoff. Achter Band. 


Heft 3.) Stuttgart, J. Engelhorn, 1894. Size 9 x 6}. 
This memoir will be summarized elsewhere. 
Germany—Oldenburg. Deutsche G. Biliitter 17 (1894): 97-144. Kollmann. 
Die Waldungen und der Waldbau des Herzogtums Oldenburg im Rahmen 
der volkswirtschaftlichen Entwickelung. Auf statistischer Grundlage 
dargestellt yon Dr. Paul Kollmann. Mit Karte. 
The map illustrates the distribution of state forests and other woods in the Duchy 
of Oldenburg. The paper is in continuation of a series dealing with the various 
wooded districts of Germany. 


Germany—Saxony. Schreiber. 
Klimatographie des Konigreichs Sachsen. Erste Mitteilung von Prof. Dr. 
Paul Schreiber. Mit zwei Tafeln. Stuttgart, J. Engelhorn, 1893. Size 
94 x 63, pp. 98. 
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This is Part I. of vol. 8 of Kirchhoff’s series “Forschungen zur deutschen Landes- 
und Volkskunde,” 

Germany—Wiirzburg. Globus 65 (1894) : 381-385. Ehrenburg. 
Die geographische Bedeutung Wiirzburgs. Von Privatdocent Dr. Karl 
Ehrenburg, Wiirzburg. 

This paper is the revised and augmented version of a paper read to the Wiirzburg 
Historical Society, and presents a good epitome of the geographical conditions of the 
surroundings of the town as affecting its history. 

Holland. Blink. 
Nederland en zijne Bewoners. Handboek der Aardrijkskunde en Volken- 
kunde van Nederland, met Kaarten en Afbeeldingen, door Dr. H. Blink. 

3 vols. Amsterdam, 8. L. van Looy, ete. Size 9 x 64, pp. (vol. i.) xii. 
and 596; (vol. ii.) 575; (vol. iii.) viii. and 540. 

A complete geography of Holland, giving an account of the physical features, 
the climate, flora, the distribution of population, and the political divisions of the 
country. 

Iceland. G. Tidskrift 12 (1893-94) : 167-234. Thoroddsen. 
Rejse i Vester-Skaptafells Syssel paa Island i Sommaren 1893. Af 
Adjunkt Th. Thoroddsen. Med Kort og Afbildninger i og udenfor Texten. 

This is a detailed record of the author’s latest journey in Iceland, with a descrip- 
tion of the geology of the districts visited, illustrated by a geological map of Vester- 
skaptafells-syssel and several diagrams. 


Iceland. Verh. Ges. Erdi:. Berlin 21 (1894): 260-271. Cahnheim. 
Zwei Sommerreisen in Island. Von Herr Dr. O. Cahnheim. 


Dr. Cahnheim accompanied Dr. Karl Grossmann on his Icelandic tours, described 
in this Journal, vol. iii. p. 261. 


Ireland—Caves. P. R. Trish A, 3 (1894): 305-310. Rotheram. 
On some caves in the Slieve na Cailliagh District, co. Meath. By E. C. 
Rotheram. : 


The “caves” described in this paper are subterranean chambers of human con- 
struction, or at least modified by building entrance passages. 


Ireland—Galway. P. R. Trish A. 3 (1894): 317-370. Browne. 
The Ethnography of Inishbofin and Inishshark, co. Galway. By Charles 
R. Browne, M.D., of the Anthropological Laboratory, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

This inquiry was carried out on the same principles as that of the Aran Isles already 
recorded in these pages. The paper is illustrated by photographs reproduced on a 
rather small scale. 

Ireland—Jacobite War. O’Kelly. 
The Irish Home Library. The Jacobite War in Ireland (1688-1691). 
By Charles O’Kelly. Edited by George Noble, Count Plunkett, and the 
Kev. Edm. Hogan. Dublin, Sealy, Bryers and Walker, 1894. Size 7} 

43, pp. xii, and 115. Portrait. Price 1s. Presented by Count Plunkett. 
Italy—Bologna, Ferrara, Piacenza. Corti. 
Siro Corti. Le Provincie d’Italia sotto l’'aspetto geografico e storico. 
Regione Emiliana. Provincia di Bologna (No. 57, pp. 60); Provincia di 
Ferrara (No. 58, pp. 45); Provincia di Piacenza (No. 59, pp. 53); Torino, 

G. B. Paravia & Co., 1893. Size 8 x 5. Maps and Illustrations. 
Italy—Cartography. Rev. G. Italiana 1 (1894): 81-98. Porena. 
Primo contributo di cartografia romana. Fillippo Porena. 

A historical review of the mapping of Italy, and of the principal Italian carto- 
graphers. 

Italy —Elba. Rev. G. Italiana 1 (1894): 164-183, 224-240. Marinelli. 
Volumetria dell’ Isola d’Elba di Olinto Marinelli. 

This discussion not only contains an orometrical statement of the Island of Elba, 
but by the numerous references to other memoirs which are supplied it serves as a 
useful practical guide to the methods of estimating the volume of land-masses generally. 
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Mediterranean—Volcanoes. Lenz. 
Ueber die vulcanischen Ausbriiche bei Pentellaria 1891 und am Aetna 
1892, Von Oskar Lenz. Sonderabdruck aus “ Lotos,” 1894, Band XIV. 

Size 9 x 6, pp. 14. Presented by the Author. 

Montenegro. Kennedy. 
Montenegro and its Borderlands, September, 1893. [By Robert J. Ken- 
nedy.| London, Hatchards, 1894. For private circulation only. Size 
74 X O4, pp. 36. Presented by the Author. 

This little book has as frontispiece an unacknowledged copy of a hand-map issued 
by the Royal Geographical Society, but the orthography of the names in the text does 
not correspond with that shown on the map, on which also the route marked is appa- 
rently more extensive than that actually traversed by the author. 

Norway. J. of Geology 2 (1894): 347-349. Reusch. 
The Norwegian Coast Plain: a new feature of the Geography of Nor- 
way. By Hans Reusch. 

The coast-plain is claimed as a new feature in the geography of Norway, but the 
views by which the author of this short paper seeks to substantiate his conclusions 
bear a very striking resemblance to a simple raised beach, such as that which forms 
the site of almost all the maritime towns and coast villages of Scotland. 

Russia— Northern Provinces. Rabot. 
Charles Rabot. A travers la Russie Boréale. Paris, Hachette & Co., 

1894. Size 74 x 5, pp. 320. ilustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

An account of a journey from St. Petersburg to the Petchora and the Obi, with an 
appendix on the natural history of the region, a list of altitudes, and temperatures 
observed in the waters of the Pechora and the Shtchugur. 


Russia—Novaya Zemlya. Tour du Monde (1894): 81-96. Nossiloff and Paschkoff. 


Voyage a la Nouvelle-Zemble, par M. Constantin Nossiloff, résumé par 
Madame Lydie Paschkoff. 

(n account of explorations in Novaya Zemlya between the years 1887 and 1892. 
Scandinavia. Head. 
Iron and Steel Institute. Scandinavia as a source of Iron Ore supply. 

By Jeremiah Head. May, 1894. Size 84 x 54, pp. 23. Presented by the 

Author. 
Scotland—Lowlands. Baddeley. 
Thorough Guide Series. Scotland (Part IIL). ‘The * Lowlands,” includ- 
ing Edinburgh and Glasgow, and all Scotland south of those places. By 
M. J. B. Baddeley, B.a. Third Edition. London, Dulau & Co., 1894. 
Size 64+ 44, pp. xii. and 184. Maps and Plans. Price 4s. Presented 
by the Publishers. 
One of the most useful and trustworthy of guide-books. 
Scotland—Place-Names. Blackie. 


Place-Names of Scotland. By John Stuart Blackie. From Blackwood’s 
Magazine, July, 1894. 
his article makes critical reference to several recent books dealing with the place- 
names of Scotland. 
Spain—Geological History. Z. Ges. Erdk. Berlin 29 (1894): 109-141. Penck. 
Studien iiber das Klima Spaniens wihrend der jiingeren ‘ertiirperiode 
und der Diluvialperiode. Von Albrecht Penck. 
his article is summarized in another part of the Journal. 


Spain— Historical. B.S.G. Madrid 36 (1894) : 193-239. Blazquez. 
Las costas de Espaiia en la época romana, por D. Antonio Blizquez. 
Subterranean Explorations. Martel. 


k. A. Martel. Les Abimes, les Eaux souterraines, les Cavernes, les 
Sources, la Spéleologie. Explorations souterraines effectuées de 1888 i 
1893 en France, Belgique, Autriche et Grece avec le concours de MM. 
G. Gaupillat, N.-A. Sidéridés, W. Putick, E. Rupin, Ph. Lalande, R. Pons, 
L. de Launay, F. Mazauric, P. Arnal, J. Bourguet, ete. Paris, C. 
Delagrave, 1894. Size 124 x 9, pp. viii.and 578. Mapsand Illustrations. 
Presented by the Author. 
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This splendidly illustrated work gives in one systematic treatise an account of all 
M. Martel’s recent subterranean researches, of which note has been taken in the 
Journal from time to time as they were published. He introduces the term speliology 
for the new department of geography which he has opened up. 


Switzerland—Todi Range. Coolidge. 
Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides. ‘The Range of the Todi. By 
W. A. B. Coolidge. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1894. Size 54x 4, pp. xxx. 
and 167. Price 10s. Presented by the Publisher. 

The present volume describes the north side of the Vorder Khein valley, embracing 
the great north-east spur of the main chain of the Alps, which divides Uri and Glarus 
from the Graubiinden. Four main groups are thus deseribed, the ridges enclosing the 
Maderanerthal, the great central mass of the Tédi itself, the loftiest summit between 
the Bernese Oberland and the Bernina groups, the ridges round Elm at the head of the 
Sernf valley, and those around the Calfeisen valley, south-west of Ragaz. 


ASIA. 


Aden. Minutes PI. Civil Engineers 116 (1894) : 275-285. Child. 
Aden Harbour. By William Samuel Child. 

An account of the harbour works at Aden, with a sketch-map. 

Annam. Wislicenus. 
Die Kiiste von Annam. Im Auftrage der Direktion der Seewarte aus dem 
neuesten franzdsischen Segelhandbuch iibersetzt vom Hiilfsarbeiter Kapt.- 

Lieut. a. D. Wislicenus. ‘ Beiheft II. zu der Annalen der Hydrographie 
und Maritimen Meteorologie,” Heft V. (Mai), 1804, pp. 40. 

Asiatic Investigations. Elliott. 
Annual Address delivered to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. By Sir 
Charles Alfred Elliott, Calcutta, February 7, 1894. Calcutta, 1894. Size 
9 x 64, pp. 85. 

A general summary of the advances in oriental literature, and in the exploration 
of Asia during 1892 and 1893. 

Asiatic Mountain Systems. Scottish G. Mag. 10 (1894) : 337-352. Morgan. 
The Mountain Systems of Central Asia. By E. Delmar Morgan. With 
a map. 

A critical summary of the present state of our knowledge of the orography of 
Central Asia. ‘The map brings out the structure of the continent by a combination 
of tinted contours and hill-shading. 

Cyprus—Bibliography. Cobham 
An attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus. By Claude Delaval Cobham 
Third edition. Nicosia, 1894. Size 7} x 54, pp. 40. Presented by the 
Compiler. 

The present list contains 497 titles, with new sections of Cartography and Consular 
Reports. 

India —Folklore. Crooke, 
An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India. 

By W. Crooke, n.a. Allahabad, 1894. Size 94 x 6, pp. ii. and 420. 
Presented by the Author. 

An attempt to recover the vestiges of primitive folk-customs amongst the people of 
northern India, now being rapidly modified by the rapid spread of Brahmanism. 
India—Madras Presidency. a 

Manual of Standing Information for the Madras Presidency, 1893. Madras, 
1893. Size 13} x 84, pp. v., 139, and vii. Map. Presented by the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

The first chapter deals with the physical features of the country, its area, climate, 
and staple productions. 

India—Narsinghpur District. Logan. 


A Night in India. By Mrs Ss. C. Logan. From the Nineteenth Century, 
July, 1894. 
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Java. Collett. 
Six Weeks in Java. By Colonel Sir H. Collett. From Blackwood’s 
Magazine, July, 1894. 

Persia—Bakhtiari Country. Sawyer. 
Report of a Reconnaissance in the Bakhtiari country, South-West Persia. 

By Major H. A. Sawyer, B.s.c. Simla, 1891. Size 94 x 64, pp. 108. 
Maps, Sections, etc. Presented by the Secretary of State for India. 

The substance of this Report was communicated by Colonel Sawyer to the Royal 
Geographical Society at an evening meeting, and will be published in the Journal. 
Palestine and Syria. Boutroue. 

La Palestine et la Syrie a vol d’oiseau. Conférence faite & la Séance de 
la Commission central de la Socicté de Géographe de Paris du 2 mars 
1894, accompagnée d’une carte, par Alexandre Boutroue. Extrait de la 
tevue de Géographie (Avril et Mai 1894). Paris, E. Leroux, 1894. Size 
10 x 7, pp. 23. Presented by the Author. 

Siberia Petermanns M. 40 (1894): 131-138, 1. Toll. 
Mitteilung iiber eine Reise nach den Neusiberischen Inseln und lings der 
ERismeerkiiste ausgefiihrt im Jahre 1893. Von Baron E. v. Toll. 

The full account, with sketch-map of route, of Baron Toll’s last journey to the New 
Siberian Islands, of which an abstract appeared in the Journal for May, vol. iii. p. 409. 
Syria. Z. Ges. Erdk. Berlin 29 (1894): 142-188, Hartmann. 

Das Liwa Haleb (Aleppo) und ein Teil des Liwa Dschebel Bereket. 
Reisen, ausgefiihrt mit Unterstiitzung der Karl Ritter-Stittung der 
Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde und dargestellt von Martin Hartmann, With 
Map. 

Turkey in Asia. Maunsell. 
Aldershot Military Society. The Geography of Eastern Turkey in Asia. 

By Captain J. R. Maunsell, January 16, 1894. Aldershot, Gale & Polden. 
Size 8 x 5, pp. 12. Map. Présented by the Author. 


AFRICA. 
African Boundaries. 


The New African Crisis with France and Germany. From Blackwood’s 
Magazine, July, 1894. 

African Boundaries. White. 
The Partition of Africa. By A. Silva White. From the Nineteenth 
Century, July, 1894. With a Map. 

African Dwarfs. 

Ueber die sogenannten Zwergvilker Afrikas, Von Oskar Lenz. Vienna, 
1894, Size 74 x 5, pp. 38. Presented by the Author. 
Reprinted from the publication of the “ Verein zur Verbreitung naturwissen- 
schattlicher Kenntnisse in Wein.” 
Algeria. 


Lenz. 


Le Pays du Mouton. Des conditions d’existence des troupeaux sur les 
Hauts-Platenux et dans le Sud de l’Algérie. Ouvrage publié par ordre 
de M. Jules Cambon, Gouverneur Général de l’Algeérie. Algiers, 1893. 
Size 144 x 11, pp. 533 and exxvii. Maps and Illustrations. Presented 
by Colonel Sir Lambert Playfair, K.C.M.G. 

This important work, composed under the superintendence of M. E, Du Champ, 
from materials supplied by MM. A. Turlin, F. Accardo, and G. B. M. Flamand, gives 
a description of the immense regions of Southern Algeria, where the breeding of sheep 
is carried on, and where are the homes of the nomad Arabs and their flocks. It 
indicates the resources, as regards water and pasturage, which these regions afford. 
It includes all the territoires de Commandement, cercles and annexes of the three 
provinces of Algiers, Oran, and Constantine, with the exception of Lake Maghina, 
which, as it belongs to the Tellian Regions, is not included in this work. There are 
four appendices—(1) Maladies parisitaires les plus graves du Mouton Algérien (note 
de M. Railliet). (2) Travail, ct emploi des laines par les indigenes (Burnous, Haiks, 
Tapis). (3) ‘Table alphabetique des noms Arabes des principaux végetaux des Hauts- 
Plateaux et du Sahara algérien. (4) Table des Genres. 
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British Central Africa. 


Johnston. 
British Central Africa. By H. H. Johnston. From the New Review, July, 
1894. 
Canary Islands. B.S.G. Madrid 36 (1894) : 267-270. —_—— 


El puerto de La Luz en la isla de Gran Canaria. 
A large-scale map of the harbour of La Luz accompanies the paper. 


Congo State—Katanga. Petermanns M. 40 (1894): 121-130. 


Die geologischen Ergebnisse der Katanga-Expedition. Von Dr. J. Cornet 
in Gent. With Map. 


Dr. Cornet received and examined the geological specimens collected by the 
Katanga Company’s expeditions, and from them has compiled a provisional geological 
map of the southern extension of the Congo State. 

German East Africa. Baumann. 
Die kartographischen Ergebnisse der Massai-Expedition des Deutschen 
Antisklaverei-Comités. Von Dr. Oscar Baumann. Erginzungsheft 111. 
zu Petermanns Mitteilungen. Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1894. Size 11 x 8, 
pp. 56. Price 7 marks. 

The memoir includes lists of positions and altitudes with notes by several writers, 
and a four-sheet map of the northern part of German East Africa, compiled on the 
scale of 1: 600,000 from Dr. Baumann’s data, by Dr. B. Hassenstein. 


Cornet. 


German East Africa. Deutsches Kolonialb'att 5 (1894): 308-317. Volkens. 
Reise des Dr. G. Volkens nach Moschi. 

The account of a visit to the German military post at Moschi in December last, 
with notes on the botany, and the prospects of cultivation on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. 
German East Africa. 

M. Forschungs. Deutschen Schutzgebieten 7 (1894): 106-130. 
Bericht iiber das Kulturland des Kilima-Ndjaro und dessen klimatische 
und gesundheitliche Verhiltnisse. Von Oberstabarzt Dr. Brehme. 
German East Africa. ° 
M. Forschungs. Deutschen Schutzgebieten 7 (1894): 131-199. 
Die Kulturpflanzen Usambaras. Von O. Warburg. 
Gold Coast. 
Report on Mission to Atabubu. By G. E. Ferguson. 


Size 134 x 83, pp. 26. Maps and Illustrations. 
of State for the Colonies. 


Brehme 


Warburg. 


Ferguson. 
London, 1891. 
Presented by the Secretary 


Morocco. Meath. 
A Land of Incredible Barbarity. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 
From the Nineteenth Century, July, 1894. 
A sketch of existing conditions in Morocco 
Nile sources. Deutsche G. Blitter 17 (1894): 144-152. Asmussen 


Die Entdeckung der Nilquellen Von P. Asmussen. 
A historical note on the discovery of the sources of the Nile. 
Portuguese East Africa. B.S.G. Lisboa 18a. ser. No. 3 (1894): 129-176. Xavier. 


Reconhecimento do Limpopo (0s territorios ao sul do Save e os vatuas) 
por Alfredo Augusto Caldas Xavier. 


An account of the delimitation of the British and Portuguese possessions in South- 
East Africa, with maps and illustrations. 


Portuguese West Africa. Rev. G. 34 (1894) : 430-433. Madrolle. 
L’Apertado, canal naturel entre la Casamance et le Cachéo. Par C. 
Madrolle. 


This note is accompanied by a map showing the natural communication, navigable 
by canoes, between the two rivers Casamance and Cacheo. 


Sahara —Tuaregs. B.S.G. Paris 14 (1893): 500-544. 
Une mission chez les Touaregs. Par F. Foureau. With a Map. 
The paper now published was read to the Paris Geographical Society in May, 1893. 


Foureau. 
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South Africa, Migrations. M.V. Mrdk. Leipzig 33 (1893): 1-90. Barthel. 
Vilkerbeweguogen auf der Siidbalfte des afrikanischen Kontinents. Mit 
einer Karte. Von Dr. Karl Barthel. 
A study of the migrations of native tribes and of the movements of European settlers 
in South Africa, which will be noticed in some detail. 
Sudan—People. Frobenius. 
Die Heiden-Neger des agyptischen Sudan. Von Herman Frobenius. Mit 
einer Karte im Massstab 1: 3,000,000. Berlin, Dietrich Reimer, 1893. 
Size 9} x 7, pp. 484. Price 12s. 


Tropical Africa. Adams. 
Tropical Africa asa Factor in Civilization. By Cyrus C. Adams. Size 
10 x 64, pp. [12]. From Our Day, vol. xiii., No. 78, 1894. 

Uganda. Portal. 


The British Mission to Uganda in 1893. By the late Sir Gerald Portal, 
K.C.M.G., ¢.B. Edited with a Memoir by Rennell Rodd, c.m.c. With the 
Diary of the late Captain Raymond Portal, and an Introduction by Lord 
Cromer, G.c.m.G. London, E. Arnold, 1894. Size 9 x 6, pp. xlvi. and 
351. Map, Portraits, and Illustrations. Price 12s. Presented by the 
Publisher. 


This important work will receive special notice. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

Archeology. Brine. 
Travels amongst American Indians, their ancient carthworks and temples ; 
including a journey in Guatemala, Mexico, and Yucatan, and a visit to 
the ruins of Patinamit, Utatlan, Palenque, and Uxmal. By Viee-Admiral 
Lindesay Brine. London, Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 1894. Size 
94 x 6, pp. xvi. and 422. Price 21s. Presented by the Author. 

This volume will be specially reviewed. 


Archeology P. American Philosophical S. 31 (1893) : 258-313. Brinton. 
The Native Calendar of Central America and Mexico: a study in 
Linguistics and Symbolism. By Daniel G. Brinton, m.v. 


Archeology. Parry. 
The Sacred Symbols and Numbers of Aboriginal America in Ancient and 
Modern Times. By Francis Parry. (Reprinted from Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society, No. 2, 1894.) Size 9 x 6, pp. 45. Tllus- 
trations. Presented by the Author. 


Bermuda. American J. Science 47 (1894): 411-416. Agassiz. 
Notes from the Bermudas. By A. Agassiz. 
A short but important paper, which will be summarized in the Monthly Record. 


Mexico—Toltecs. T. Texas A. Science 1 (1893-94): 57-71. Cerna. 
The Pilgrimage and Civilization of the Toltecs. By David Cerna, m.v, 


United States—Appalachians. Nutional G. Mag. 6 (1894): 63-126, Hayes and Campbell. 


Geomorphology of the Southern Appalachians. By C. Willard Hayes 
and Marius R. Campbell. 


This is an elaborate essay in the geological development of an interesting region, 
worked out for the United States Geological Survey, and illustrated by several plates, 
including a photographic relief of the southern Appalachian region. The geological 
history of the region is intimately connected with the changes of course in the en- 
nessee river, and its relation to the general orographic lines. These changes are traced 
back through the whole range of geological time, and furnish an interesting record of 
the development of an existing tract of land. 

United States—Arid Lands. J. Manchester G. S. 9 (1893): 135-142 Redway. 


The Influence of Rainfall on Commercial Development: a Study of the 
Arid Region. By Mr. Jacques W. Redway. 
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NEW MAPS. 
By J. Coles, Map Curator, R.G.S. 


EUROPE. 
Dolomite Alps. K. u. K. militar-geogr. Institut., Wien. 
Topographische Detailkarten, V., Ampezzaner und Sextener Dolomiten. 
Scale 1: 50,000 or 1:4 inch to a geographical mile. Ausgefiihrt im 


k. u. k. militar-geogr. Institut. in Wien. Mit Bezeichnung der markirten 
Wezge. Commissions-Verlag des k. u. k. militir-geogr. Institutes: R. 
Lechner’s k. u. k. Hof-und Uniy. Bueckhandl. (Wilh. Miiller.) Price 
1 fl. 70 kr. (unmounted). 


England and Wales. Ordnance Survey. 
Publications issued since June 8, 1894. 
l-inch :— 
ENGLAND AND WaALES:—194, 325, engraved in outline, 288. Hills engraved 
in black and brown, Is. eac 4 
IRELAND :—137, Hills, 1s. 
6-inch—County Maps :— 
ENGLAND AND WALEs:—Yorkshire, 188 - , 245 s.w., 247 N.F., s.b., 260 
8.E., 261 N.E., 8.E., 262 N.w., 8.W., 263 s.w., 274 s.w., 275 s.w., ls. each 
25-inch—Parish Maps :— 
ENGLAND AND WaALEs:—Lanecashire, LXX. 16, 88.; LXXVII. 8, 12, 
Ss. each; CV. 2. 5e.; CVIII. 2, 5e.; CXI. 1, 8e.; CXVI. 1, lls. 6d. 
Yorkshire, XXIX. 2, 3, 4, 3s. each; 9, 4s8.; XXX. 2, - XXXII. 
2, 3, 8 4s. each; XLI. 10, 4s.; LVI. 13, 58.; LXIV. 9 ’ de. each ; 
LXXxX. , 4, 6, rm each; CXYV. 4, 7, 8, 16, 4s. each ; OXEXIL 9, 13, 14, 
48. e ch. "CXXXIIL. “¢ %, 8, 3s. each ; 9, . 11, 12, 38. each; 13, 4s.; 
2" iH " 4s.; CXLIX. 1, 2, 4s. each ; 3, ; 4, 8, 15, 48. each: CL. 
3, 4, 5, 48. each; 16, 38.; CLXIV. 3, " 3s. each; 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 
18, ‘48. © ae CLXVII. 12 4s, ; ;C LXXXL 4, 8, 48. each; CLXXXV. 
10, 11, 12, 48. each; 13, 14, ’Be. each ; 15, 48.; CC. 1, 38.; 2, 5, 6,48. each ; 
7, 58.; 8,9, 48. each; 10, 11,12, 58. each; 13, 38.; 14, 15, 16, 48. each; 
CCXXXL. 9, 148.; CCLXX. 16, 48. (coloured). 
Town Plans—5-feet scale :— 


Ashton-under-Lyne and Stalybridge (Revision) » II. 2s. 6d. This town is 
now complete in 16 sheets, 2s, 6d. each. Index, 4d. 





— 10-feet scale :— 
Middlesborough, VI. 10, 11, 15,23; VI. 11,17; VI. 12, 23; VI. 14, 4. 8, 
10, with houses stippled, 2s. 6d. oak 
Plymouth and its Environs, CX XIII. 11, 2, 3, 9, 13, 14, 20; CX XIIT. 12, 
3, 7, 9, 11, 12, with houses stippled, 28, 6d. each. 

. Stanford, Agent.) 





~ 
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ASIA. 
China. Wade and de Villard. 
A Map of the Shooting Districts lying between —— and Wuhu. 
Compited and carefully revised by H. T. Wade and R. A. de Villard, 
Shanghai, October, 1893. Scale 1: 446, 192 or 7-2 stat. miles to an inch. 

This map will be extremely useful to sportsmen, and appears to have been published 
for their special benefit, It is accompanied by a table of distances from Shanghai and 
other places. 

AFRICA. 

German East Africa. Baumann. 
Originalkarte des nérJlichen Deutsch-Ostafrika, fiir das Deutsche-Anti- 
sklaverei-Komite nach eigenen Aufnahmen u,. Ortsbestimmungen con- 
struiert von Dr. Oscar Baumann. Mit Benutzung der Englischen 
Grenztriangulierung, der Original-aufnahmen von Dr. G. A. Fischer 
(1885-86), Kapitan Spring u. Leutnant Werther, sowie unter Beriicksi- 
chtigung aller vorhandenen Materialien, bearbeitet u. gezeichnet von Dr. 

B. Hassenstein. Scale: 600,000 or 9°4 stat. miles to an inch. Peter- 
mann’s ‘ Geographische Mitteilumgen,’ Jahrgang, 1894. Ergiinzungsheft 
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No. IIL. Taf. 1,2, 3,4. Gotha: Justus Perthes. Presented by Dr. Oscar 
Baumann. 

This is a very excellent map of the northern part of German East Africa, in the 
compilation of which all the latest and most reliable material has been used. The 
routes followed by all the principal explorers are laid down, those of Dr. Baumann 
being distinguished from the others by being coloured red. The boundary surveyed 
by Anglo-German Boundary Commission, 1892, is shown, and the positions of places 
fixed by astronomical observations by the author and Capt. Spring have the latitudes 
and longitudes given below their names, and the heights are in metres. 


AMERICA. 

United States. Rand, McNally & Co 
Indexed County and Railroad Pocket Map and Shipper’s Guide of Minnesota 
(1: 1,020,000 or 15°9 stat. miles to an inch), Montana (1: 1,900,000 or 
29°9 stat. miles to an inch), Wisconsin (1: 1,000,000 or 15°6 stat. miles to 
an inch). Rand, MeNally & Co., Chieago & New York. New Editions, 
1894. Price 25c. each. Presented by the Publishers, through E. Stanford, 
Esq. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Western Australia. Woodward 


Geological Sketch Map of Western Australia, 1894. Scale 1: 3,000,000 
or 48°4 stat. miles to an inch. Harry P. Woodward, rF.G.s., F.R.G.s, 
Government Geologist, Perth. Compiled and published by authority 
of the Government of Western Australia, by George Philip and Son, 
London. Presented by Messrs. G. Philip and Son. 

On this map are shown the results of the investigations of the Government Geologist 
of Western Australia, Mr. H. P. Woodward. ‘The colours are well chosen, and serve 
well to illustrate the purpose for which the map has been published. In addition to 
the rock formations, the localities in which the different minerals exist are indicated. 


CHARTS. 

United States Charts. U.S. Hydrographic Office 
Pilot Chart of the North Alantic Ocean, July, 1894.—Pilot Chart of the 
North Pacific Ocean, 1894. Published at the Hydrographic Office, 
Bureau of Navigation, Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 
Charles D. Sigsbee, Commander U.S.N., Hydrographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
East Africa. Scott-Elliot 


23 photographs of East Africa, taken by G. F. Scott-Elliot, Esq., 1893. 
Presented by W. Scott-Elliot, Esq. 

This is a set of photographs taken by Mr. G. F. Scott-Elliot during his voyage up the 
East Coast of Africa, and on his journey into the interior from Mombasa, 

Asia. Hotz. 
283 photographs taken in Persia, Turkey, and the Caucasus in 1891, by 
A. P. H. Hotz, Esq. Presented by A. P. H. Hotz, Esq. 

This series consists of 283 photographs, taken by Mr. A. P. H. Hotz in Persia, 
Turkey, and the Caucasus. It contains characteristic views of the scenery, people, and 
buildings both ancient and modern, and is a valuable addition to the Society’s collection. 
Persia. Taylor. 
Photograph of Valerian’s Bridge across the Karun River, Shuster, Persia. 

Presented by Dr. J. Craig. 

This is an excellent enlargement of a photograph of Valerian’s bridge over the 

Karun River at Shuster, taken by Mr. Taylor, of Basra. The centre of the bridge is 


wanting, but the photograph shows that the remaining portion is in a good state of 
preservation. 


N.B.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Photo- 
graphs which has been established in the Map Roon, if all the Fellows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, it 


will be useful for reference if the name of the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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